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Matters of Moment 


Political Outlook. 


The two political events of the week have been 
Mr. Roosevelt’s letter of acceptance and the election 
in Maine. The Democracy expresses sanguine joy 
over last Monday’s returns in the Pine Tree state. 
The basis of that joy is the fact that the Republican 
plurality is about 3000 less than four years ago— 
and this in an unprecedently heavy vote. William 
Cobb, the Republican candidate for governor was 
elected with 30,000 votes to spare. The present con- 
gressmen, who are all Republicans, were re-elected. 

In his letter of acceptance Mr. Roosevelt voices 
the doubt, already expressed by the Graphic, as to 
the real issues upon which the Democrats propose 
to wage their campaign. What the President hap- 
pily terms their effort’ to “improvise convictions” 
has proved strangely abortive. 


A political party after seven years of power is at 
the disadvantage of being unable to make an aggres- 
sive campaign, however aggressive its record. It 
is, Of course, more difficult to maintain the defen- 
sive than the offensive, in politics as in war. The 
administration stands firmly on its record of policy 
and achievement—of “governmental efficiency,’— 
and Mr. Roosevelt presents a masterly argument 
why the national policy should not be changed. The 
President is confident that “there is not a policy, for- 
eign or domestic, which we are now carrying out 
which it would not be disastrous to reverse or 
abandon.” 





In his exhaustive treatise the President reviews 
the success of the administration’s foreign policy 
and the navy’s usefulness in carrying out that policy. 
He shows that the Monroe Doctrine has been 
strengthened and upheld: that the rights of Ameri- 
can citizens abroad have been vigorously protected: 
that Cuba has been honorably dealt with: that our 
flag now flies over Porto Rico; that we have done 
our duty in the Philippines; that what was 
done in Panama is only open to criticism on the 
condition of mis-stating actual facts; that the trade 
treaty with China is most advantageous. And 
what, he asks, can the opponents of the Republican 
party find to object to in these results? 

Mr. Roosevelt successfully repulses the assaults 
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upon himself based upon alleged “encroachments” 
by the executive upon the authority of Congress and 
the judiciary. The Democrats dare not openly 
condemn either the settlement of the Anthracite coa| 
strike by the individual act of the President, or the 
successful “merger suit” against the Northern 
Securities Company. Criticisms of the administra 
tion in these directions have been so vague and 
divergent, that they—to use the President’s words— 
“furnish an adequate measure of the chance for 
coherent action and constructive legislation if oy 
opponents should be given power.” 

A most important feature of Mr. Roosevelt’s letter 
is found in the clauses dealing with the tariff and the 
trusts. He logically points out that the tariff affects 
trusts only as it affects all other interests. “Tf a 
tariff law is passed, aimed at preventing the pros- 
perity of some of our people, it is as certain as any- 
thing can be that this aim will be achieved only by 
cutting down the prosperity of all of our people.” 

Mr. Roosevelt's letter of acceptance is the paper 
of a statesman, and it should prove an invaluable 
contribution to the literature of the campaign. 


“The children in a certain school were questioned as to 
their future aspirations, and in the course of the questioning 
the teacher asked the boys if they would not Iike to be Pres- 
ident of the United States. One boy maintained a dense sil- 
ence, looking meanwhile disconsolate. ‘Don’t you wish to be 
President, Willie?’ asked the teacher. ‘Yes’m, but I can't) 
replied the boy. “How do vou know you can’t?’ asked the 
teacher. ‘Because | am a Democrat,’ came the answer.”— 


Marshall P. Wilder. 


The American Woman. 


The supremacy of the American woman has long 
been admitted at home and blazoned abroad. To 
maintain her superior reputation she spends a great 
deal of money, and frequently overworks her nerv- 
ous system. In current magazines interesting 
views are set forth by an Englishman, on the one 
side, and an American woman, on the other. 

H. B. Marriott Watson, an English novelist, de- 
clares in the “Nineteenth Century,” that there is 
visible in all classes of American women, from the 
daughter of the millionaire to the factory hand, “a 
spirit of independence which finds itself a logical 
issue in cold selfishness.” She has arisen insurgent 
and denied her proper sphere. She is “cold of heart 
and cool of head.” She is bent on getting the best 
she can for her own, her father’s, or her husband's 
money. She rides over man rough shod. “A new 
era, fraught witlr portentous issues,’ confronts 
American civilization. 

Elizabeth Banks, the American journalist who 
visited Los Angeles last winter and contributed a 
series of articles to the Evening Express, takes 2 
very different point of view from that of Mr. Wat- 
son. In an article in the “North American Review. 
Miss Banks admits that the American woman 
is known abroad, especially in England, as “beautitul 
tyrant,” and as “queen—with man her willing slave, 
but she contends that “the American drudge,” whom 
the English do not know, is far more typically 
American. That drudge is the educated womal, 
who does the housework, makes the clothes for her- 
self and her small family of children, helps them i 
their studies, attends to her church and club work, 
and has a little time left in which to refresh het 
memory as to some of the things she learned at 
college. : 


In this country, and nowhere else, says Miss 
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WOULDN'T THIS BE FINE FOR THE “COMMON PEOPLE?” 


- Richard Keith Culucr's First Cartoon in Baltimore American 











Banks, can a wife be found washing dishes, cook- 
Ing, sweeping, dusting, and scrubbing for ten hours 
in the day and spending her evenings helping her 
two children with their lessons in geometry and 
physics. As for the husband of this busy woman, 
he does not see that she is a drudge, and lets her go 
on until she is worn out at 45. 


Outside the southern states “the typical American 
woman is too solicitious a house-wife, too anxious 
a housekeeper, too contented a drudge,” and the 
question is, “how she shall be freed.” 
et Watson and Miss Banks are right in de- 
adie’ certain types of American womanhood, but 

er portrays the typical American woman, be- 
Cause there is no such person. 
Rete rican woman is suffering from precisely 
ober disease that is affecting the life, health and 

. sed of the American man—over-presstre. 

+ne race, we are told, is to the swift, but the 


Lor 


tl 


pace which competition and emulation—whether in 
the market place or in the parlor—is too swift for 
the race. If the American woman would lead us 
back to the simple life she would be crowned with 
far more deserving glory than that which the splen- 
dor of her apparel and the brilliance of her intelli- 
gence have already gained for her. 





A woman wishing to get off a trolley this morning pulled 
the strap to stop the car. The bell rang both ends. 

“What did you ring both ends for?” asked the conductor. 

“T want both ends to stop,” was the withering retort. 





A Correction. 

An absent-minded linotype made me say last 
week of Davenport, “I have not forgotten his double 
dealing and worse in the freight franchise question.” 
I wrote this sentence concerning Bowen, of the 
Fifth. Davenport was not a member of the council 
when the so-called freight franchise ordinance was 
before that body. 

















Character Sketch ae 


Ls 
James McLachlan. 








“To him that overcometh.” Fifty-two years ago, 
on a farm in Argyleshire, Scotland, James Mclach- 
lan was born, and there was no silver spoon in his 
mouth. Disadvantages beset his early youth,—dis- 
advantages, however, which were discounted by the 
fact that he sprung from sturdy Scotch stock and 
inherited a spirit that could not be subdued, but 
rather has been exalted, by adversity and through 
evil report. James McLachlan has overcome. Ble 
arrived when his parents crossed the Atlantic, and 
brought him, at the tender age of three, to Lomp- 
kins County, New York, where his father invested 
his hard earned savings inafarm. Instead of Latin 
tutors, he sat at Nature’s feet and learned in his 
early youth the invaluable lessons of the simple and 
the righteous life ingrained for generations in the 
heart of his Scots ancestry. 

That zealous industry which has distinguished 
McLachlan’s career marked his early progress. So 
well had he mastered his lessons at the county pub- 
lic school that when only sixteen years old the 
pupil became teacher. He taught as he had learned, 
with earnest toil and thoroughness of purpose, and 
with the definite idea in view of equipping himself 
for a college course. This ambition was at length 
realized, for in 1878 he graduated from Hamilton 
College, New York. The previous year, when only 
twenty-five years of age, he had been elected on the 
Republican ticket to the office of school commis- 
sioner of Tompkins County, a position equivalent 
to that of county superintendent. This appoint- 
ment was a tribute to his personal popularity and to 
the rare confidence his fellow citizens of Tompkins 
County imposed in the still youthful “Jim.” He 
‘held the office for three years, and in the meantime 
absorbed his spare hours in the study of law. In 
1880 he was admitted to the bar, and for seven years 
practiced his profession at Ithaca. In 1888 ‘he 
moved with his young bride across the continent 
and settled in Pasadena, which has since been his 
home. For the past fourteen years no man has 
been more constantly in the public eye of Southern 
California, and no man has achieved a greater or 
more merited popularity. And this has been his 
mead, despite the fact that he has been shamefully 
misrepresented and abused. Abuse when it is base- 
less and misdirected should prove abortive. It is 
not always so, but in McLachlan’s case the con- 
demnation heaped on his head has been so palpably 
unfounded and so obviously the fruit of malice 
that in public favor he has profited thereby. It 
seems, indeed, to me that McLachlan’s own char- 
acter has been confirmed, that his talents have been 
tempered and that his strength has been increased 
from the very circumstance that he has had to sub- 
mit to this fiery furnace. Such a thought may be 
some consolation to General Otis for his wanton 
misdoing, in deliberately maligning Mclachlan, for 
lo! these many years. | 

James McLachlan today is a much stronger man, 
both in character and purpose, than he was when he 
first went to Congress, ten years apo, Hi. for a 


Greer Hire 


time, he did not see the light on certain questions of 


public policy of vital importance to this community 
it is important to remember that the difficulty of hj 
position was intense. It was his first experience jp 
Congress, and at that juncture the lobbyists in fayg, 
of a free harbor site at Santa Monica were more 
powerful—if less honestly disinterested—than the 
champions of San Pedro. If he wavered, it was 
only for an instant before he saw the light, and no 
man, living or dead, has since rendered such yep. 
man service for the free harbor at San Pedro. That 
temporary indiscretion, however, was made the ex. 
cuse for General Otis’ vindictive hatred, but the 
truer cause is that James Mclachlan chose g0 t 
assert his independent manhood as to refuse to sub. 
mit to the impudent dictation of the Los Angeles 
Times and to grovel at the Otisian toes. 

For ten years McLachlan held his peace, but the 
more zealous his endeavor and the more efficient 
his work for his constituency, the more vilely and 
vindictively was he assailed in the columns of Gen- 
eral Otis’s personal organ. Such persistent mis- 
representation which has been more than enough 
to shake people’s confidence in Generali 
regard for truth and  decency—has_ created 
a strange precedent in newspaper-making, since 
the Los Angeles Times, despite its wilful vil- 
fication of McLachlan and a score or more of other 
worthy citizens, still grows in profit, if not in prest- 
ige and certainly not in political influence. Sucha 
result supplies a paradox for the optimistic philoso- 
pher, for it is shamefully true that few things inter- 
est a large proportion of humanity more than the 
pillorying, just or unjust, of men in high places, and 
even of their personal friends. A and B may be the 
closest and most loyal of friends; yet B will not 
neglect the opportunity to devour every “roast” of 
A served up by a conscienceless personal orgat. 
This very weakness in-human nature—and General 
Otis “has consistently catered to it—has undoubt- 
edly been one of the secrets of the Los Angeles 
Times phenomenal money-making. People will only 
condemn a newspaper when it is uninteresting. If 
it is unfair, they will talk about it, and its injustice 
does not prevent their reading it. 


Soon after McLachlan’s establishment in South- 
ern California he was given a public office, form 
1890 he was elected district attorney of Los Angeles 
County. Two years later he was defeated for re 
election by the Fusionists. In 1894 he was elected 
to the Fifty-fourth Congress, and made a fair ree: 
ord. The fusion of the Democrats, the Populists 
and the Silver Republicans can.:} his dcl@aam 
96, and two years later General Otis’s inflnence 
was, for once, successful in preventing his nonmme 
tion. In 1900, 1902, and again this year, the Repu 
licans nominated him by acclamation. Four years 
ago his majority was 7000. Two years ago he had 
11,000 votes to spare, and this year—in a smaller dis 
trict —it is fairly certain that he will again run ahea 
of his ticket, and will be elected by a majority 
about 13,000. 


! know of no man in this community who has 
more loyal friends, nor one who more thoroughly 
deserves his friends’ allegiance. He has been faith- 
ful to the trust reposed in him, and has rendered Is 
constituency a dozen signal services, of which the 
completion of San Pedro harbor and the Los At 
geles federal building will be perpetual memorials 
His public service has never been for private gall 
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indeed, the emoluments of Congress have been in- 
significant in comparison to what the profits of the 
practice of his profession might have been, had he 
continued to practice law. From ’g2 to ’95 he was 
in partnership with Judge York, and was establish- 
ing a most lucrative clientele. 

In Washington he is as much respected as at 
home. His colleagues have recognized in him those 
sterling qualities of patience, industry and tenacity 
that have been the characteristics of his public and 
private career. No greater tribute to the man, nor 
more convincing evidence of the regard in which he 
is held could have been given than by the fact that 
his Los Angeles federal building bill was the one 
and only appropriation bill of its kind that was even 
given a hearing by the Fifty-eighth Congress. 

McLachlan is an earnest and convincing speaker. 
If not a master of rhetoric, his speech is fluent and 
straight to the point. He is an enthusiast, and his 
enthusiasm is never more intense than when he is 
urging and toiling for the welfare of Los Angeles. 

A few weeks ago he arose from a bed of sickness 
to thank the Republican party for the honor paid 
him by his fourth nomination to Congress, and— 
after patience had long ceased to be a virtue—to tell 
the sturdy truth about an evil-minded enemy. 

He is a man of sincere religious convictions, and 
has even been held up to ridicule by a newspaper, 
which irequently refers to itself as “the great relig- 
ious daily,’ for having occasionally used the tele- 
graph wire to invoke the blessing of the Almighty 
upon his constituents, and for having otherwise used 
God’s name—and not in vain. If there be a divine 
Providence that interests Itself in human affairs, 
surely It has guided Mclachlan’s footsteps and 
blessed his usefulness to the total discomfiture of a 
brutal and unprincipled foe. 

JUNITUS. 


FALL STYLES IN PEOPLE. 


“The styles in people for the fall 
Will be both trim and neat, 

With no important change at all 

_In hands or eyes or feet. 

Ihere'll be a smaller size in brains, 
So’s not to discommode 

In dodging autos, trucks and inatiisy. 
Says Madame de la Mode. 





“Though morals are in vogue this year, 
They'll wear them rather low, 

And many scandals will appear 
In swell whole-cloth, you know. 

New fads in fashionable disease 

_, Will soon come in, no doubt, 

ror vermiform appendices 
Have gone entirely out. 


“Some Russian princes home from war 
Have set the styles just now 

And caused a perfect furore for 

_Uhe new ‘retreating brow,’ 

For Presidential goods the type 

Will make the chappie glad— 

the very quiet Parker stripe 
Or the noisy Roosevelt plaid. 


Stripes will be worn by boodlers who 

Last year were fond of checks; 
Keformers will be proper too, 

_ With somewhat stiffer necks: 
Brides will be trimmed with dollar signs, 
_, the kind that won’t corrode. 
hus all will fall in graceful lines,” 

Says Madame de la Mode. 

Wallace Irwin, in “Life.” 
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That Costly Contract. 

Whichever way the recall election in the Sixth 
Ward goes, it is a healthy sign that the public has 
at last been aroused to a vital interest in municipal 
government. No such interest has ever been dem- 
onstrated over the ordinary nomination and elec- 
tion of a councilman in this city. Some day the 
citizens of Los Angeles will realize the crass folly 
of blindly accepting for their municipal representa- 
tives, who handle four million dollars of their 
money per annum, whomsoever the interested cor- 
porations choose to select. Whichever way the 
sixth Ward election goes—and it is too late to re- 
view that event in this issue—I wish General Otis 
and the I.os Angeles Times joy of their champion- 
ship of such disreputable and utterly discredited 
politicians as Nofziger, Davenport and Co. There 
was a time when the people of Los Angeles believed 
that General Otis, however vindictive and however 
unfair, would never stoop to unclean political alli- 
ances nor dabble with corrupt things, but the people 
of Los Angeles are learning to their disgust that 
the latter-day Otis, with his large fortune, with his 
lust for more money and more power, is a very dif- 
ferent person from the Otis, whom, with all his 
primitive faults, they once respected as a man of 
unquestioned integrity. As I said months ago, Gen- 
eral Otis will live to regret most bitterly the day 
that he was ever tempted to mix in the city printing 
contract and thus commit himself to the dirtiest 
kind of political obligations. He will—I hope— 
also live to feel ashamed of his silliness and sin. 


Werdin’s Tall Job. 


What kind of a hoodlum this city has for a street 
superintendent was shown very clearly at a recent 
dinner given by Councilman Summerland to his 
colleagues and to other municipal officers, in honor 
of the acquisition of a park in the Fourth Ward. 
Werdin who was among the guests objected to the 
presence of a reporter of the Record, with which 
paper—very righteously—he is not on amicable 
terms. Thereupon he proceeded to make a scene, 
cursing, and using the most obscene and abusive 
language. Desperate attempts were made to quiet 
him but he stormed about the room boasting of his 
ability to “lick” everybody in sight, and threatening 
dire physical vengeance on every newspaperman 
who dared print anything about him. Mr. Sum- 
merland, the giver of the feast, showed very plainly 
the chagrin and disgust that he felt at Werdin’s 
behavior, but was unable to check the flood of bil- 
lingsgate that poured from his lips. At last Nofzi- 
ger was appealed to. Nofziger, who although he 
has surrendered his seat in the council to Blanch- 
ard, 1s nevertheless tremendously interested in Wer- 
din’s election, got the street superintendent off in a 
corner and managed to reduce him to a semblance 
of order. I think I remarked last week that Wer- 
din’s one idea of an argument is to threaten the use 
of his fists. That is, I believe, a new and unique 
method of conducting a political campaign. There 
are some 30,000 voters registered in this city and 
the city election is about eighty days away. In 
order to “convince” a fair majority of them of the 
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wisdom of his re-election, Mr. Werdin will have to 
lick about 200 a day from now on until the day ol! 
the ballots—or allowing a working day for ten hours 
he must “lick” one every three minutes. some 
of them might take longer—a good deal longer, anc 
some might present a few forcible arguments on 
the other side. Evidently he has a large job ahead 
of him——even with Munchausen Nofziger’s wonder- 


ful assistance. 


She—“You told me when we were married that you 


Brute: e Ww rie : 
He—“I was, but I didn’t know it. —Chicago 


were well off.” 
Daily News. 


— 


A Noisome Nuisance. 

Every community, I suppose, 1s occasionally the 
helpless victim of that noisome pestilence, known 
as “anonymous letters.” Los Angeles, unfortu- 
nately, has a shameful set of these soured and sul- 
lied souls and filthy fingers. Since assuming the 
editorial chair of the Graphic a number of such pesti- 
lent epistles have soiled the mailman’s bag. Long 
ago I cultivated the habit, on opening a letter, to 
immediately look at the signature. Until I know 
who is writing to me it is impossible to read a letter 
with intelligence. If there is no signature, the mis- 
sive goes muy pronto into the wastepaper basket, 
and therefore my anonymous correspondents efforts 
merely let off and consume their own noxious gas 
without annoying me. The man or woman who 
writes an anonymous letter of villification or scan- 
dal is the child of canine descent and it is well to 
take precautions to spare one’s nose from their offal. 


Municipal Lobbyists. 

The Chicago papers record the fact that the Chi- 
cago City Council has authorized the Mayor to ap- 
point a representative at a salary of $2,000 per an- 
num to look after legislation affecting the city’s in- 
terests. This, says the Outlook, is in line with 
sound public policy, and indicates that Chicago in- 
tends to keep herself in the forefront in municipal 
matters. When we recal! the fact that large cor- 
porations maintain not a lobbyist only, but a whole 
lobby to watch and influence legislation, there is 
no sound reason why the city, which has stil! greater 
interests to protect and advance, should not follow 
the same practice. Already an increasing list of 
reform bodies have followed in the footsteps of the 
corporation in that they maintain representatives to 
watch every step in legislation. With this striking 
difference, however, they watch in the interest cf 
the public and to protect its rights, whereas the 
corporations maintain theirs for purely private and 
often corrupt purposes. No small part of the suc- 
cess of the Municipal Voters League of Chicago is 
due to the fact that its representatives know at leas: 
as much about city legislation as the city fathers 
themselves. The City Club of New York has long 
watched municipal! legislation affeccing New York, 
and during the coming session it will maintain a full 
corps of trained men to repert daily upon every 
measure in any wise touching New York’s interests. 
In this way the Club will keep itself informed, and, 
moreover, will be able to keep kindred bodies 
equally informed, as well possibly as the newspapers 
themselves, which often must Jepend upon a single 
overworked correspondent. The Civil Service Re- 
form Association of Pennsyivania will go a step 
further next year. It proposes to keep a represen- 
tative at Harrisburg for the sole purpose of secur- 






Association's bill; and the 
Joint Committee on Electoral Reforms 1s likely to 
join the Association in maintaining a lobbyist, oj 
it may have its own. 


ing consideration for the 


Dockweiler or Mitchell. 

Democrats generally are discussing who will re- 
ceive the unsatisfying glory of the minority vote ior 
United States Senator when the Legislature con- 
venes in January. It being generally understool 
that a Southern California Republican will be 
elected, the Democrats of the south contend that the 
honor of a complimentary vote should go toa 
Southern California Democrat. So far I have heard 
only two names mentioned, Isidore B. Dockweiler 
and John W. Mitchell. Dockweiler stands with 
the old line Democracy and his sympathies are all 
with that section of the party which is opposed to 
Hearst and Hearstism. He has grown greatly in 
political stature in the last two years and will have 
the united support of the old-timers. John W. 
Mitchell’s return to politics has been signalized by 
consistent and persistent efforts at harmony. He 
would surely be more acceptable to Hearst than 
Dockweiler who was marked for political execution 
when he refused to program with the Hearst crowd 
early this year, but has deftly and successfully 
avoided the executioner and balked the Hearst leac 
ers ever since. Mitchell’s connections in the north 
are influential and I expect to see a sharp contest 
between the two, with the lines tightly drawn— 
McNab, Dockweiler, Lane and their followers on 
one side and Mitchell, Tarpey and the Hears! 
menage on the other. 


“Pa” said Tommy, opening the paper, “who sits on the sel 
ne § 
of war?” “No one,” responded papa, “because the seat 0 
war generally has a tack in it.’— Baltimore Herald. 


Lowenthal’s Bad Break. 

Henry Lowenthal, the graduate of the New York 
‘Times, whom Mr. Hearst selected to bring order ott 
of chaos in the business office of the Los Angeles 
Examiner, appointing him “superintendent” will 
plenary powers, was guilty of an extraordinary 
breach of good taste at the Democratic love: 
feast given at Levy’s in James Maguires 
honor last Saturday evening. John W. Mitt 
chell, the toastmaster, has been the inspiration’ 
of the wonderful chords of harmony that have 
bound the long discordant elements of the loc 
Democracy. Mitchell was determined that nothing 
should be done or said to disturb the beauteols 
peace which he had negotiated with so much dipl 
macy and with so much success. Had he not hui 
self just served on a committee of two to wait on 
Magtire, and was not his colleague Tom Gibbor, 
with whom he had not exchanged a syllable—0! 
blow—since their famous encounter in the corridors 
of the Palace Hotel some nine years ago? Eveth 
thing was going as smoothly as the toastmaste® 
velvet waistcoat, when Mitchell called upon the Ex 
aminer man to add to the felicity of the occasi! 
The next speaker was to be Frank Finlayson, whist 
name appears at the head of the Herald compal 
and who, in face of this diversion, is very popult 
in the ranks and with the leaders of the Democta@ 
It was an admirable opportunity to drown all aut 
side complications and differences by simply 54 
a good word for the common cause of Democtas 
an opportunity of which Franh Finlayson prompt, 
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availed himself. But this was aiter Lowenthal had 
enoiled his own chance by giving vent to some 
tcetious and extraordinarily inopportune remarks 
vancerning General Otis’s ownership of both the 
Times and the Herald, which might have been quite 
to the point in the columns of the Examiner, but 
were certainly most maladroit at a harmony supper. 
The pseudo editor of the Herald distinctly scored 
hy gracefully saving the situation and heaping coals 
at fre on Lowenthal’s unregenerate pate. In the 
meantime Toastmaster Mitchell had a “matvais 
quatre d’heure” and did not breathe freely until both 
newspapermen had regained their seats. But Low- 
enthal’s “break” was pardonable for one reason. 
His facetiousness was received in ominous silence. 
If he hadn’t made the “break” and had received the 
least encouragement, probably he would have been 
still talking, which would have been absolutely in- 


tolerable. 


Karl Klokke’s Treasure. | 

Karl Klokke, one of the clever lads of Fig- 
ueroa street, recently received a large photograph of 
Secretary Shaw with the autograph that means so 
much to the Treasury Department written across 
the face of it. Also there was a charming congratu- 
latory note. And the cause of it all was this: Karl 
went to hear the Secretary’s great speech at Haz- 
ard’s Pavilion. As he came out of the building 
afterwards with his father, Major E. F. C., the 
latter said: “Well, Karl, what did you think of it?” 

“Home Cooking!” said Karl, briefly. 

Next morning, on their way to San Pedro Harbor, 
the Major told the Secretary. He leaned back in 
his chair and laughed long and loud. 

“That’s the best thing that ever was said about 
one of my speeches,” said he. “I want to send that 
boy something to remember me by.” 

Karl is reasonably proud of it, but as for the 
Major—O my! 


New Education Board. 

Are the voters generally aware that this year for 
the first time we are to elect a Board of Education 
at large instead of by wards, consisting of seven 
members instead of nine? What is needed now is 
that a number of educated men of good standing in 
the community should come forward and offer them- 
selves for the position. As it commands no pay, 
it is no discredit in any sense for a man to frankly 
say he is willing to help in the work. One young 
man has taken this course, and his friends applaud 
him for it—Fielding J. Stilson. There should be 
others. I should be glad to hear and to publish 
any suggestions along this line. 
Another Pioneer Gone. 

3y the death of Hancock Johnston this week 
Southern California loses another of the men who 
paved the way for the development of Los Angeles. 
He started one of the first street car lines, primitive 
though it was, in Los Angeles and until twelve 
years ago when he was laid low first by chronic 
theumatism and afterwards by paralysis he was 
one of the most active and public-spirited of Ange- 
lenos. His house was always the center of hos- 
pitality and only a few weeks ago some forty of his 
life-long friends put their feet under his mahogany. 
Hancock Johnson was a typical son of the South, 
broadminded and generous. He was a great lover 





of horses and some of the finest-bred stock in Cali- 
fornia was bred by him. The honored traditions of 
the house of Johnston promise to be well maintained 
by his son—John Griffith. 





Boulevard Movement. 

At last it begins to look as though the city was 
about to begin definite work for the acquirement 
of a system of boulevards—largely through the 
efforts of the Municipal League with its unique 
pole and wire ordinance. ‘This measure which was 
passed three months ago, provides that each year 
hereafter, the council must designate two miles of 
streets from which the wires and poles must be 
removed within six months time. The date for 
establishing the area is the first meeting in Novem- 
ber. Naturally the councilmen coming as they do 
from various sections of the city would have con- 
siderable difficulty in selecting the streets that are 
to be thus favored and—to get around this obstacle 
and also to make the privilege contribute to the 
beautifying of the city—it is provided that the prop- 
erty owners who desire the removal of the poles 
along their street must set forth in their petition 
what they are willing to do in the betterment. I 
understand that the people of Adams street and of 
Figueroa have entered the competition for the first 
two miles and are signing petitions for a set of 1m- 
provements on those streets that will transform 
their streets into veritable boulevards. ‘There 1s 
a distinction between naming a street a boulevard 
and making it one. The former is easy enough but 
the latter costs money. The “real thing” must be 
wide, even and firm with broad park-ways filed 
with trees and flowers, with ornamental lighting 
poles or towers and no dirty and neglected vacant 
lots. The roadbed must be kept in perfect repair 
and closed to heavy traffic, and the whole area 
should present the appearance of a park. There is 
no place in the world where a boulevard system 
could be worked out to such a striking perfection 
as here. Chester Park, a monument to the artistic 
skill and public spirit of Judge Charles Silent, is an 
example of what can be done. If the pole and 
wire ordinance can give us two miles a year of real 
boulevard it will be the most important piece of. 
local legislation achieved in Los Angeles tor many 
decades. 





“Young man,” said Dustin Stax, “I had to work for my 
money.” “Well, father,’ was the chilly reoly, “enough people 
in our set are throwing that up to me without your talking 


about it.’—Weashington Star. 





“The Colonel.” 


The most interesting political gossip of the pres- 
ent campaign is to be found in “The Colonel's” col- 
umn in the Los Angeles Examiner. Whatever is 
doing does not escape that cynical gent’s keen eye 
and he is “on the inside’ in every camp. It has 
been my business to peruse the effusions of all the 
political writers in the state, and none approaches 
“The Colonel’s” column either in interest or reliable 
information. It may not be generally known that 
the man who stands sponsor for “The Colonel” is 
Otheman Stevens, a newspaperman of long experi- 
ence in this state, a ready and picturesque pen, and 
a remarkably intimate acquaintance with politics and 
politicians. Ten years ago Stevens was managing 
editor of the Herald; for many years he was the 
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valued Los Angeles correspondent of the Hearst 
papers. His appointment by Gov. Gage to the sec- 
retaryship of the state lunacy commission took him 
away from the grind for three years’and a half but 
gave him the compensation of getting still more on 
the track of the political world and of thoroughly 
exploring the shady side of Sacramento life. ‘There 
is more sunshine for “Steve” here among his life- 
long friends, and he is doing excellent work for his 


paper. 


Miss Lovey—“I don’t see why you don’t like Mr. Spooner.” 
tler father—‘‘Well, for one thing, he’s too close.” Miss 
Lovey—“Oh, father! Were you mean enough to spy upon 
us last evening m the parlor?’-—Philadelpiua Ledger. 





$15 a Kiss. 

Not long ago a man in Long Beach was fined $15 
for kissing his wife, and now the esthetic element 
in Pasadena has delegated itself a committee to 
suppress courting in Eastlake Park. Alphonse and 
Angelina are taking a long distance view of each 
other’s charms, and contemplating ruefully the 
situation. In the Long Beach instance, the officers 
were not to be bought off with tears of the wife nor 
protestations on the part of the husband. There 
was too much kissing on the beach, and it had to 
stop. Besides, had not the culprits neglected to 
bring with them their marriage certificate, and how 
was the judge to know? The kiss would cost the 
husband $15, and if he was in love with his wife he 
would consider the price reasonable, observed the 
dignitary Dogberry of Solomonesque justice. The 
$15 was paid. As to the Eastlake matter, Pasadena, 
I hear, confesses herself scandalized, and not willing 
to let the spooners off even with $15 per. Courting, 
in full view of the public, must cease, and there’s 
an end on’t! Of course, Pasadena is fond of setting 
the pace for her larger neighbor, especially when 
the question is one of ethics, but now and then a 
Suggestion is made which should be accepted with 
all humility. Public “spooning” at Eastlake Park 
has reached a stage of offensive to many who fre- 
quent the resort, and the precedent of the Long 
Beach justice may be necessary in order to place the 
park again in the category of dignified public prop. 
erties. Rats! 


A Battle Prayer. 

Charles Battell Loomis has been moved, and I 
venture to think by the Holy Spirit, to compose a 
prayer for generals who beseech the Almighty to 
favor their arms. Mr. Loomis submits the follow- 
ing for use in any army: 


O God, we who are about to plunge into battle pray 
Thee that Thou wilt be with us and so direct our guns 
that we may mow down the enemy like chaff. May we 
kill hundreds outright and maim many more, thereby 
causing gloom and desperation to settle upon the 
hearts and the hearthstones of our enemies. 

O Thou God of Battles, enable us to make many 
widows and orphans; let there be hundreds of homes 
desolated; let there be devot2d sons left to mourn the 
fathers that we shall kill; let there be distracted wives 
and mothers to cry unceasingly at the loss of the light 
of their homes and the support of their declining 
years. 

O God. if there be good men on the other side who 
pray to Thee for success, turn Thou their prayers to 
empty words. 

Let it be given to us to sink more ships and to cause 
more musery than our enemy, with all his striving, can 
do; and this we ask for the sake of Christ, who lab-red 
to bring peace and good will to earth. Amen. 


CRA AIC 





Grandmotherly Gowns. 

Loop skirts, crinolines, pantalettes and sandals 
are to form some of the attractions of Mrs. Godfrey 
Holterhoff's coffee and sandwich booth at the Bar. 
low Sanitorium fete next week. Fingers are busy 
stitching these wierd habiliments in the neighbor. 
hood of Adams and Twenty-eighth streets. The 
wearers will hardly be recognized in the costumes 
of their great grandmothers as they serve the frag- 
rant Mocha from the Slausons’ old fashioned South- 
ern porch, with its white columns twined with roses 
and foliage. The booth is to represent Southern 
Hospitality. Several darky mammies will be on 
hand and the lords in waiting will be clad in 
contrast—- in” white flannels and Panama hats, 
So all the gallants of Los Angeles should go 
to the fete with capacious insides and_pock- 
ets well lined with small change that they may 
drink at least half a dozen cups of coffee and pass 
the time of day with Mrs. Holterhoff’s and Mrs. Dan 
Murphy’s poke-bonnetted assistants, who however, 
already have a goodly number of cavalers in at 
tendance. The coffee booth staff will be composed 
as follows: 


Mesdames Burton Green, Roland Bishop, W. T. Bish- 
op, Monnt Joy Cloud, Albert Carlos Jones, Gregory 
Cotter, Henry McKee, Lewis Ramsey, Mr. Henry Mc- 
Kee, Miss Houston Bishop, Miss Nina Roland, Miss’ 
Helen Roland, Mr. James Slauson, Mr. Langdon Easton, 
‘Mr. Chas. Holterhoff, Mr. Burton Green, Dr. Gregory 
Cotter, Miss Lynch, Mr. Dan Murphy, Mr. Roland 
Bishop, Mr. Moynt Joy Cloud, Mr. A. C. Denman, Mr. 
Lewis Ramsey. 


Mrs. Casey—“Sure, th’ goat has ate all av Maggie's piano 
music!” Mr. Casey—“Thank th’ lard! Now, if he'd only 
ate th’ pianny, Oi’d, pension him fer loife!”—Puck. 





Lurline’s Cruise. 

“What a sensible chap Sinclair is!” remarked a 
mutual acquaintance the other day. “He knows 
when he’s had enough. When he had made enough 
money and had worked his eyes almost out in the 
Edison company, he chucked the whole thing. 
bought a yacht, and comes back after a six months 
cruise rejuvenated—as fit as a fiddler to start im 
again and make another pot of money. How few 
men know when to quit! and, furthermore, how few 
men know how to take a holiday that’s worth while! 
That cruise of Sinclair’s meant rest—real rest—no 
wires, electric, commercial or political could reach 
the Lurline, and they only got mail and newspapers 
at Honolulu. Every man who can afford it should 
go into the wilderness, to the ocean or’to a high 
mountain, for six months every few years. In this 
unnatural age we need to go to Nature’s school 
at every possible opportunity.” Mr. and Mrs. Sin- 
clair and Miss Sinclair, accompanied by Lewis RB. 
Freeman, tennis player and literateur, set sail on 
the Lurline, (forty-nine tons) from San Pedro, Feb- 
rulary 15, carrying a crew of five. They visited the 
Hawaiian, the Marquesas, the Society, the Fiji is 
lands and Samoa and report a delightful and most 
interesting trip. The Lurline dropped anchor m 
San Pedro harbor Sunday afternoon and in the even- 
ing the Sinclair party were the honored guests of 
the South Coast Yacht Club at Terminal Island. 

Lew Freeman left the party at Honolulu and 1 
now in Japan in search of local color and adventure. 
Lew is a man of industrious research and has 4 
powerful bicens and supple wrist: so, at least he 
should find adventure. 





























Yachtsmen’s Last Days. | 
Bronze-faced yachtsmen are heaving deep 


sighs at the near approach of their season’s end, 
although they all declare that this has been the most 
olorious year in the local history ot the sport. The 
only event to complete this year’s calendar of the 
South Coast Yacht Club is the third Club regatta, to 
be sailed off Terminal Island Sunday, September 
asth. They tell me it will be a race worth see- 
ing, for three crack boats, Mischief, Marie and 
Venus have several old scores to settle and some 
old sores to heal. In the races over the club course, 
as well as for the Lipton cup at San Diego, there 
were accidents and fluke winds, so that both the 
Marie and the Mischief have still a goodly follow- 
ing to make either favorite. At the end of the month 
the cafe in the cosy club house will be put out of 
commission for the winter, but there will still be 
many jolly over-night gatherings in the assembly 
room during the rocking-chair months. | 
The sympathy of all yachtsmen is extended to Mr. 
and Mrs. Norman Densham in the loss of their 


baby. 


Honored Lawyers. 

Charles Monroe leaves next week to attend the 
annual meeting of the American Bar Association at 
St. Louis. Mr. Monroe represents California on the 
association’s board of directors. Other Californ- 
ians who, because of their distinction at the bar 
have been asked to attend as special representatives 
of the state are Henry O'Melveny of Los Angeles, 
E. 5. Pillsbury of San Francisco, and Frank Short 
of Fresno, Mr. Monroe will be a candidate for the 
superior court bench of this county if the legisla- 
ture is wise enough to extend its dimensions. He 
should be sure of election, for he would prove 
equally satisfactory to the local bar and to litigants. 
hor some years Monroe was the late Senator 
White’s partner. 


als Congressman Wirepulled a popular orator?” “Not very. 
He don’t never talk nothin’ but common sense.” 





Felicitous West Hughes. 

At the conclusion of William Wéinter’s brilliant 
and beautiful address to the University Club last 
week, Dr. West Hughes came up with many others 
to offer his congratulations. 

Thad thought to urge Mr. Winter,’ he said 
shaking the hand of the white-haired man whose 
memories of the theater began with seeing the elder 
Booth in 1851, “IT had thought to urge you to come 
to this mild climate to spend your latter years, 
oe you should become an old man; but since 
‘earning your paper I have decided that you never 
will come to be an old man, so [ will not put it that 
peat But please come just the same!” 
por was a very felicitous, Dr. West Hughes 
ind of a compliment—and it pleased Mr. Winter. 





Daughters of Confederacy Scrap. 
lista, an Daughters of the Confederacy hold 
it te ee convention in Los Angeles next month, 
of ah “anle that new developments along the line 
ies politics will be noted. The matter is being 
a Sey pact Just now, but I have it on good 
are pee things are doing and that fair heads 
ominons bat together in a way which suggests 
that th esules, Uhere is a story, well founded, 
€ Kobert E. Lee Chapter never has been rec- 
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onciled to the election of Mrs. Victor Montgomery 
as state president, and it 1s a matter of history that 
the members of this chapter stood staunchly by 
Mrs. Sidney Van Wyck in her contest for the office 
after the vote was reported to be a tie. Now it is 
rumored that the Robert E. Lee Chapter will try to 
defeat Mrs. Montgomery for re-election, by putting 
up a candidate from the Los Angeles Chapter. The 
Los Angeles Chapter has been friendly to Mrs. 
Montgomery throughout, and it was largely to the 
efforts of this division of the order that she owes 
her election. If the Rebert E. Lee Chapter can in- 
duce a woman from Los Angeles Chapter to run in 
opposition to Mrs. Montgomery, the strength of Los 
Los Angeles Chapter will undoubtedly be divided, 
and the defeat of the incumbent assured. ‘The plan 
is laid with a foresight that might do credit to the 
promoters of a regular political campaign, but [ 
hear that the Los Angeles Chapter will not be led 
astray, and if there is to be a candidate to oppose 
Mrs. Montgomery, she must come from another 
division of the order, Mrs. Montgomery heads the 
Santa Ana chapter, and it is a notable fact that 
while the contest over the election of president last 
year was hottest among local Daughters of the Con- 
federacy, neither of the candidates were Los An- 
geles women. It is not understood that Mrs. Van 
Wyck will run again. Probably no organization of 
women in the United States numbers in its member- 
ship so many prominent social leaders, and the busi- 
ness of the chapters has for that reason a special 
interest. The difficulty last year had its root partly 
in a social squabble that concerned the four hundred 
of San Francisco. Mrs. Van Wyck and Mrs. Albert 
Hunter Voorhees of that city were leaders of the 
factions. 


After Much Matrimony. 

Announcement that Mrs. Emma Bell was recently 
married in St. Louts, brings to mind a chain of cir- 
cumstances that to a greater or less degree linked 
the domestic fortunes of several persons. Mrs. Bell, 
who is reported to have married Ernest Cornell of 
New York, was at one time the wife of Joe Chans- 
lor, of Los Angeles, who was then a steady-going 
clerk in his father’s grocery store. It is said that 
domestic infelicity in the Joe Chanslor home was re- 
sponsible for his venture among the oil wells of the 


My New STUDIO 


Occupying the entire top floor at 338 S. Broad- 
way will be equipped and opened about Septem- 
Det UGrecmtn, 


Present Studio 22044 South Spring. 
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north, a venture which resulted in his one day dis- 
covering himself a millionaire after his matrimonial 
troubles had been settled in the courts. After this 
separation Mrs. Chanslor took her maiden name, 
Emma Morrison, and it was not long until she be- 
came the bride of Bell. The second union was no 
more productive of happiness than the first, and 
another divorce followed. Mrs. Bell tried single lite 
for a while and then decided to accept her second 
husband’s proposition for a re-marriage. But the 
effort to patch up the old differences and draw har- 
mony from discord proved a dismal failure, and 
again the Bells were re-divorced. All this time 
Mrs. Bell has had the custody of her little son, 
Joe Chanslor, Jr., who, it is understood, was per- 
mitted by mutual consent, to remain with his 
mother after the first divorce, because all parties 
concerned deemed it wise that the maternal parent 
should conduct the child’s training. The little fcl- 
low, who is now about 14 years of age, is with his 
mother in the East. If the present matrimonial 
arrangement proves successful, there will be agree- 
able surprise in certain quarters, since the bride, 
with all her charms, is capricious enough to render 
possible at least a few more escapades. She is still 
young and attractive, and possesses considerable 
property in this city. As to Joe Chanslor’s second 
marriage, I understand it has proved ideal. He is 
a tight good sort and deserves both the wealth and 
the woman he has won. It will be remembered 
that the present Mrs. Chanslor formerly was Miss 
Hattie Kimball of Los Angeles, and that she was 
one of the handsomest and most popular girls in 
Southern California. 


Onto His Job. 

A year ago a manufacturer hired a boy. For 
months there was nothing noticeable about the boy 
except that he never took his eyes off the machine 
he was running. A few weeks ago the manufact- 
urer looked up from his work to see the boy standing 
beside his desk. 


“What do you want?” he asked. 

“Want me pay raised.” 

“What are you getting?” 

“Three dollars a week.” 

“Well, how much do you think you are worth?” 

“Four dollars.” 

“You think so, do your” 

“Yessir, an’ I’ve been thinkin’ so fer t’ree weeks, 
but I’ve been so blame busy I haven’t had time to 
speak to you about it.” 


Will Edit “Quad.” 


Southern California usually contrives to more 
than hold her own wherever her sons and daughters 
are found. Among the leaders at both of the north- 
ern universities are generally to be found both lads 
and lassies from Los Angeles. I notice that Ernest 
R. May of Los Angeles, has been elected editor of 


sors PEDONDO HOTEL 


the “Quad,” the brilliant annual issued each spring | 
by the undergraduates of Stanford University 
Many well known Angelenos have been contriby | 
tors in “Quad” and one of the brightest illustrators | 
that ever adorned its pages was “Dickey” Culver 
the clever cartoonist, so long identified with the 
Los Angeles Herald and now a valuable member 
of the Baltimore American’s staff. By the way, itis 
with great pleasure that I reproduce in the Graphic 
today, Culver’s first cartoon drawn for the Amer: 
can. It is worthy of study. 


“Strangers Friend Society.” 


The “Strangers Friend Society” an organization 
whose object is fairly well stated in its title, has 
been founded in Los Angeles. As is generally 
known, more strangers come to Los Angeles each 
year than to any five cities of equal size in the 
United States. The object of this society is to 
provide a headquarters for the newcomers; to direct 
them to proper boarding places; to visit sick strang- 
ers as occasion may require and render immediate 
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relief where necessary; to conduct a loan depart- 
ment; to provide entertainment, and generally to 
keep the newcomers out of the hands of sharpers. 
The Y. W. C. A. looks after these needs, and very 
promptly and satisfactorily, for girls and women 
who are alone, and this new society will have plenty 
to do. The organization work has been undertaken 
by Albert A. Kidder, Mrs. C. H. Fitzgerald, Mrs. 
May J. Lightner, Mrs. Z. C. Angevine and William 


B. Beebe. 


Miss Overton’s Latest Novel. 

Gwendolen Overton’s new book, “Captains of the 
World,” was published by the Macmillan company 
yesterday, and I fancy it will receive a no less ¢or- 
dial reception from the reading public than her prev- 
‘ous work. There is an interesting story to be told 
in connection with the early history of the manu- 
script, that includes one of the most remarkable 
coincidences in literature, which is full of coinci- 
dences. More than a year ago Miss Overton nott- 
fied her publishers that she had the manuscript of 
a new story well in hand; that it was to be based on 
the labor troubles at Homestead, and that the title 
was to be “By Bread Alone.” ‘The author was sur- 
prised to receive a letter from her publishers saying 
that another publishing house had under considera- 
tion a manuscript by another writer, Mr. I. K. Fried- 
man, bearing the same name and also based on the 
labor troubles at Homestead. Now, Miss Overton 
did not happen to be acquainted with Mr. Friedman, 
and she had no knowledge whatever that he was 
writing a book on the same subject and along the 
same lines as her own. Since that time the Los An- 
geles author’s story has been rewritten, and the 
coincidence has gone no further than the surpris- 
ing development precipitated by Miss Overton’s 
letter to her publishers. 
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Tribute to Naftzger. 


The dinner to A. H. Naftzger at Levy’s next Mon- 
day evening promises to be a signal success and a 
noteworthy tribute to a sterling citizen who has 
gone through a fiery furnace unscathed. The invi- 
tation reads in part: “Taking up the co-operative 
movement among the growers at a time when its 
future was uncertain, and when its failure would 
have thrown the orange grower back again into the 
cut-throat competition that had preceded it, you 
were able by your endless industry and courage 
and your fine business judgment, to put the enter- 
prise on a footing that made it unique among all 
similar co-operative undertakings. We wish you 
to realize, if possible, that your efforts have not 
failed of appreciation among those that know you 
best and are most familiar with the true situation. 
and to that end, we ask your presence at this dinner.” 
Those who have signed the invitation are: 

James Slauson, R. W. Burnham, C. D. Willard, 1. 

S. McKee, J. O. Koepfli, M. P. Snyder, A. B. Cass, R. 

N. Bulla, ormanN Bridge, M. D.; B. W. Lee, John R. 

Haynes, M. D., Frank P. Flint, F. Q. Story, J. S: Slau- 

son, R. H» Harry Chapman W. C. Patterson, Charles 

Silent, J. D. Works, Fred L. Alles, Louis F. Vetter, J. 

M. Elliott, Charles Cassat Davis, F. W. King, W. J. 

Washburn, Harry Hawgood, John H. Norton, George 

Alexander, Edward Chambers, General S. P. Jennison, 

Covina; George Frost, Riverside; M. J. Daniels, River- 

side; John G. North, Riverside; S. J. Beals, Orange; 

W. R. Powell, Azusa: P. C. Daniels, Azusa; Lee 

Chamberlain, C. A. Sumner, E. T. Dunning, George | 

H. Stewart, Charles H. Toll) F. K. Rule, H. W. O’Mel- 

veny, Jno. J. Byrne, H. C. Witmer, T. E. Gibbon, J. W. 

McKinley, A. P. Harwood. Ontario; J. L Paul, On- 

tario; W. G. Fraser, Riverside. 





Of the Making of Books. 


Vacations are over with the book-publishing 
houses, and while it is a little early for the fall 
season, the various campaigns are matured suffici- 
ently to afford an inkling of what is to come. | 
look for a very good fiction season; whether the 
standard will be maintained, elevated or depressed. 
remains to be seen. One thing is certain, there is 
ereat rivalry between the publishing houses and the 


the editors thereof are reaching out in all directions 
for new talent. I heard of one newspaperman who 
the other day received a letter from a well known 
publishing house asking if he were not writing 2 
book: if so, could they not have the pleasure of ex- 
amining the manuscript. Now, the newspaper man 
in question had not written a book: he had not even 
contemplated such a thing and I understand he has 
grave doubts of his ability to do 9 literary stunt of 
that kind. There are thousands upon thousands of 
men and women engaged in the congenial but most 
dubious occupation of writing books, by far the 
greater proportion of which will never get further 
than the “rejected” corner of a manuscript reader's 
desk. But with all the talent available, with all 
the stories that are being written, the publishers 
cannot get a full supply of acceptable stories. This 
condition is not very complimentary to American 
writers of fiction; one wonders indeed, why seventy- 
five per cent of the fiction output was ever published 
at all. if permanence is to be considered. At cine 
same time, a comparatively small proportion of the 
fiction published nowadays really deserves severe 
criticism. There are more educated people who 
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write, and who can write up to a certain standard 
of excellence. But the really good writers, the per- 
sons who can combine originality with force and 
imagination and who have a proper conception of 
human nature and its dramatic possibilities are fully 
as scarce as the publishers seem to think they are. 





A Native Daughter’s Laurels. 


I notice that Dr. Kate Brousseau’s new book, 
“The Education of the Negro in the United States,” 
is given a two-page review by the “Outlook.” This 
is no small distinction. Space in the “Outlook” is 
not lightly given, and no trivial work receives more 
consideration than its merits. The subject pos- 
sesses especial interest for the people of Los An- 
geles from the fact that Miss Brousseau was for 
several years a teacher in the Normal School; and 
the author's many friends will be glad to know that 
her monograph was not only accepted as a thesis 
by the University of Paris but was awarded the doc- 
torate “avec mention tres honorable.” “Scholarly 
thoroughness and saneness of judgment” is the 
phrasing of the “Outlook” reviewer in his notice, 
and he concludes that the treatise is “at least equal 
in value to any that has yet appeared on the sub- 
ject.” The book is intended for French readers and 
therefore contains much that might be commonplace 
to some Americans; but, as the “Outlook” points 
out, the attention accorded the subject of-negro edu- 
cation by a great European university reminds us 
that the race problem in the United States excites 
universal interest. I heartily congratulate Dr. 
Brousseau upon her work and upon the distinction 
which it has attained. I understand that she has 
accepted a position with the Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, South Hadley, Mass. Incidentally, Miss Brous- 
seau's removal from the faculty of the Los Angeles 
Normal school was the fruit of Pierce politics which 
unfortunately left its taint upon some of the trustees 
even after his own removal. 





Normal’s New Principal. 


Dr. Millspaugh, the new president of the Normal 
School, is not the man to submit to any picayunish 
politics that any of the trustees may attempt. I 
have the greatest respect for both his manhood and 
his judgment and I have had some personal ex- 
perience of both. I am satisfied that he will prove 
to be the right man in the right place and that under 
his guidance the Normal will retrieve the position 
and the esprit de corps that it should possess. He 
will have the support, I hope, of the whole board 
of trustees, and at all events can rely on the faithful 
and valuable co-operation of Charles Dwight Wil- 
lard and Dr. Lewis S. Thorpe. Much work lies be- 
fore Dr. Millspaugh and he is the man to do it. 





Golf and the Country Club. 


The Pacific Coast was not represented in the 
amateur golf championship at Baltusrol last week. 
William Frederickson, who some day desires to re- 
trieve the unsatisfying record made last year, has 
married a wife and therefore could not go. C. E. 
Maud could plead similar avocation: Charlie Orr 
is stripped to the buff clearing Cuban lands for cot- 
ton growing; Walter Fairbanks is abroad and Ed. 
Tufts, once a name worthy of mention on the links, 
has abandoned the links for Ocean Park, The 
surprise of the championship was the discomfiture 








of the international champion, Walter Travis, who 
fell by the wayside early in the competition. Again 
a young Westerner in the person of H. Chandle 
Egan of Chicago, captured the blue ribbon of golf 
easily defeating [Frederick Herreshoff, the phe 
nomenal sixteen-year-old lad of Ekwanok in the 
finals. Travis had fallen to George Ormiston of Pitis. 
burg, who in turn was the victim of Herreshoff, ]j 
can by no means, however, be deduced a fortior 
that Herreshoff could have beaten Travis. One of 
the chief charms of golf is its glorious uncertainty 
and a certain element of luck. Dr. Fredericks of 
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Oil City, a cousin of our district attorney, worked 
his way to the semi-finals where he fell to Champion 
Roan. The local links are just now like the desert 
and are comparatively deserted, except on Satur- 
day afternoon, when ladies frequent the verandah 
for tea and things. All guid golfers will pray for 
rain before Thanksgiving and then I hope there 
will be a strenuous revival of golfdom. Is there 
to be any interest in the Country Club’s next elec- 
tion or will members let it go as usual by the board 
—] mean, the board of directors? The infusion of 
some fresh vigorous young blood into that body 
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light give it new life, and no “fossils” should be 
asked to serve. It is absurd for men to continue 
on the directorate and especially on the green or 
house committee when they do not go near Pico 
Heights more than once in six months. In the 
meanwhile the club has got a most efficient secretary 
and an excellent cook. Accordingly, if it were not 


for the Knockers’ Club, which still rules the roost, 


there would be no sense in organizing a coterie of 
Kickers. 


Perfume and Reminiscence. 


A valued contributor writes: 

I was on a down-town-bound car the other day 
when a young woman entered and occupied the seat 
in front of me. Instantly I became conscious of a 
faint, almost indefinable odor, a sweet fragrance 


that loosened memory’s chains and sent it far back 
in the past, groping among childhood recollections. 
What was it? Memory failed to answer promptly, 
and the faint fragrance was tantalizing. ‘Then sud- 
denly I remembered—it was the odor of trailing ar- 
butus, sweetest of all spring flowers, and the coming 
of which is like angels’ visits, few and far between. 
All native New Englanders will remember trailing 
arbutus with delight. It was our harbinger oi 
spring, and we used to search for it in the little 
ravines on the edge of the maple woods, and down 
toward the swamp lands. It was a trailing plant, 
and we used to find it under the maple leaves, creep- 
ing boldly to the last late snow. It was so scarce as 
to be a real floral treasure; and when we found 
none, the prospects for going gathering May flowers 
on the first were poor indeed. ‘The tiny blossoms 
would keep for a long time, and no more charming 
herald of the springtime ever existed. I wanted to 
ask the young woman if she-had ever experienced 
the joys of searching for trailing arbutus, but she 
got off at the next corner. 

Presently another woman entered the car and 
took the vacated seat. Faugh! Her clothing ex- 
haled a sickening odor of patchouli, rank and strong. 
Why do so many. Los Angeles women persist in 
using such “perfumes”? The wretch who smokes 
on the street cars is a mild sinner by comparison. 
The best and most pleasing perfume is no perfume 
at all: but if odors must be used let them be lke 
trailing arbutus, merely a suggestion, a fragrance 
that shall be like incense to the memory, and as 
grateful to the nostril as a cup of cold water to a 


thirsty soul. 
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Graphic’s Short Story 


TIT FOR TAT. 


BY MONEDULA, 











Maurice Lascelles was a “very decent fellow, doncherknow,”" 
eminently equipped according to the best traditions of Eng- 
lish education to do nothing. Such a specimen of young 
manhood is so peculiarly foreign to the American idea that 
on his arrival in San Francisco Mr. Lascelles was regaided 
as a distinctly attractive curiosity, especially by the silly young 
men who found much to admire in the eccentric cut of his 
clothes and the breadth of his accent. His personality, how- 
ever, was the more dangerous in that he was a remarkably 
good-looking fellow, with charming manners, and a courtly 
deference towards women that proved very flattering to many 
of the silly young men’s sisters and cousins. Young Lascelles 
had been a failure at his English university. Although an 
undergraduate at a Philistine college where muscular devel- 
opment on the river is regarded as a greater virtue than hon- 


ors in the tripos, Lascelles had at length been “rusticated” 
by a don who lisped his dismissal in the following words: 
“You don’t wow, you don’t wead, and you will wide.” Las- 
celles, having thus proved a prodigious disappointment to his 
parents, was given a few hundred pounds and a metaphorical 
kick where it would do least good, i 2. neither his head 
nor his heart was touched. The young man had heard that 
the climate of California was less rigorous than that of Can- 
ada, and as he had also been informed that San Frarcisco 
was the wickedest city on earth, he selected the destination 
of his banishment without straining his limited intellect. 

With a luxurious suite of rooms in the Palace hotel, two 
or three introductions to the “first families,” and a couple of 
likely looking polo ponies, Lascelles began to think that life 
in the California metropolis was not so bad as it had been 
painted. He was an admirable horseman, was skilful at polo, 
tennis and golf, danced a great deal better than most of his 
countrymen, and soon became persona gratissima in society. 
But the few thousand dollars, that his fond parents had imag- 
ined would found a fortune for him in an orange grove were 
rapidly being reduced to hundreds. Maurice was quite in- 
competent to do anything for himself, and besides, had abso- 
lutely no desire in that direction. In the meantime he was 
making an entirely satisfactory impression, and his compan- 
ions, who had been given to understand by hazy but happy 
insinuation that he was in direct succession to an earldom— 
his father, as a matter of fact, was a younger son -and the 
incumbent of the family living—and that he already had 
plenty of money, with prospects of millions, congratulated 
themselves on their intimacy with so likely a scion of the 
British aristocracy. 

Among the fair maidens who smiled graciously on young 
Lascelles was Miss Dorothea Finucane, the accomplished and 
ambitious daughter of an Irish gentleman who, early in life, 
had exchanged Cork for California, and whose expenses, 
by equally divided attention to law, horse-racing and politics, 
generally exceeded his income. While Lascelles did not en- 
joy the honor of the father’s acquaintance, he soon became 


more than familiar with the daughter, who was a very bright, : 


accomplished and popular young person, much sought after 
in society. Miss Finucane, who had enjoyed a number of 
both summer and winter seasons in San Francisco society, 
but still preserved the bloom of youth, was quite confident 
that at last the supreme chance of her lifetime had arrived. 
Besides, Maurice was such a dear thing, which indeed he 
subsequently proved. For his pa-t, Maurice thought he might 
do much worse than select for life partnership a young lady 
who had naively told him that her father was the leading 
lawyer in California, had a very big balance in several banks 
and had twice refused the honors of the gubernatorial chair. 
And then, again, he was genuinely in love with Dorothea. 
Her hair was so refreshingly fair—he did not know how 
often it had to be refreshed—her eyes were so placidly blue, 
set off as they were by the divinest coloring of both brow 
and complexion, into the secrets of which Lascelles was in- 
itiated later on. 

The engagement was soon announced, and both parties 
to it were congratulated on every side. Judge Finucane 





“few a kite’ for his daughter’s trousseau and wedding, both 
of which were done in the simplest but most superb style 
The wedding presents were as useless and invaluable as the 
bridegroom himself, but they proved, indeed, the sole capital 
with which the young couple were endowed to start life. Las. 
celle; spent his last hundred dollars during the first few days 
of the honeymoon, and was much chagrined at being refused 
a temporary loan from the Judge, who suggested, howeeyr 
that he would be willing enough to indorse Lascelles’ draft 
on his own father. As Lascelles pere had supplemented his 
son’s original capital with a hundred pounds for expenses on 
his marriage to the “charming California heiress,” Mautice 
realized thtat this resort was desperate. 


Then occurred the first storm that had crossed the young 

couple’s sailing. When Dorothea suggested a bottle of cham. 
pagne at dinner that night, Maurice roughly retorted that 
she would have to drink water, adding moodilv that he was 
“stony-broke.” 
. That very morning, indeed, he had paid his last dollar to 
the proprietor of the summer resort at which they were stay- 
ing, and he had been shocked to find in the afternoon that 
he hadn’t even enough money to settle with his caddie. 

“What nonsense you talk, Maurice, why don’t you wire to 
Frisco?” exclaimed Mrs. Lascelles, at the same time haughtily 
ordering the waiter to hurry with a quart of Mumm, 

“Whom the devil shall I wire to?” asked Maurice warmly. 
Then the inevitable but dilatory explanation exploded: 

“Why, I thought you had a pot of money,” tearfully expos- 
tulated Dorothea. 

“And you told me your governor had more than he knew 
what to do with.” 

The champagne was drunk but never paid for, and this 
summer Mr. and Mrs. Lascelles did not ornament any of the 
fashionable resorts. Mr. Lascelles, in fact, has actually at 
last learned what work is. He ts proprtetor of a livery stable 
in a little town in Southern California, while Mrs. Lascelles, 
when not tending Maurice Jr., is giving pianos lessons at 
fifty cents an hour. 
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Over The Teacups 











Everybody that is anybody, and, of course, a lot 
of folk beside will be at the garden fete next 
Thursday, for more than the 400 are taking an in- 
terest in the conspicuous charity cclebration that 
has been in embyro since early summer. One 
woman, the wife of a former United States official, 
declared to me that the bars were being let down 
too far—far enough, in fact, to admit the “common 
herd,” and, she asserted, it would not be so easy 
to get the “cattle” out, once they had broken into 
the pasture,’—even though the occasion is of phil- 
anthropic nature. “The idea!” declared my friend 
of the broad mind and _ exclusive  tdiosyncrasy. 
“There is little danger of contamination for those 
who are quite sure of their positions, and as to the 
rest, maybe a few of ‘the climbers’ will get lost in 
the herd, and go out with those who naturally 
gravitate towards the gate when the excitement is 
over. That would be a blessing, don’t you think?” 
Truth to tell, there is to be no exclusiveness about 
the Barlow fete, and why should there be? Every- 
body wants to help, and “sassiety’—if there was 
such a thing except in the perfervid imagination 
of the reporters—will profit instead of lose from any 
outside element that will gravitate to it. Maybe 
charity for more than the poor consumptives at the 
sanitorium will be developed before the event is 
over, 


Mrs. John E. Plater has been investing all the 
cash she could muster—-from her own savings bank 
and from friendly contributions—in chewing 
gum. “A dignified occupation to engage the atten- 
tion of Mrs. Plater!” somebody said, when I made 
the announcement at an afternoon tea the other 
day, and the other women said “Indeed?” with a 
tising inflection which made you know the word 
was followed by a bold face interrogation mark. 
Mrs. Plater, like everybody else, has been doing all 
she knows—which, incidentally, covers a wide mar- 
gin—and she is to have charge of the chewing gum 
booth. I believe nearly every friend Mrs. Plater 
has—which includes everybody whose hand she has 
ever shaken—has contributed towards the chewing 
gum fund, and the stock is so large that everybody 
on the grounds will have to buy, in order that the 
supply may be reduced sufficiently to catch even a 
glimpse of Mrs. Plater and the bevy of pretty mat- 
rons and maids who are to surround her in the 
booth. Somebody has dubbed the entire stock, 
“Plater’s chewing gum,” and the new brand is said 
to be of superior quality. The captain, meanwhile, 
will consume an extra half dozen of Henry Clay 
regalias. I hear that a boy mounted on a mule of 
the longest eared type will advertise the Plater 
gum in the automobile parade which is to take 
place the morning of the fete. 


_ OF all the women who are actively interested 
1. plans for the Barlow Sanitorium fete, I believe 
tere ig none who has done more quiet and effective 
work than Miss Elizabeth Wolters, and if I fail to 
tell of it, there is danger that nobody will know to 
whom they are indebted for much success that is 


attending the management of certain preparatory 
affairs. Miss Wolters is one of the most modest 
of individuals, and does not let her left hand know 
what her right is doing, but both are very busy just 
the same. She is assistant secretary of the Sani- 
torium Association, and as such is thoroughly in 
touch with the needs of the institution. She is one 
of a number of bachelor maids who are devoting 
themselves to causes of humanity in Los Angeles, 
and does much that the matrons with their home 
cares find impossible to undertake for charity. Miss 
Frances Wills is another who could not be spared 
from the charitable work of Los Angeles, and I will 
venture to say that there are few persons in the 
city who realize the extent of her well-directed phil- 
anthropy. Through knowledge of indigent patients, 
irequently on the list of her brother,-Dr. Le Moyne 
Wills, she comes in contact with a large number of 
the needy and is kept busy loking after their wants. 
Miss Wills has been identified with the Children’s 
Hospital since its establishment, and much of her 
energy 1s expended in helping to manage its affairs. 
Speaking of Miss Wolters—she is a close friend of 
Mrs. Randolph Miner, and the two have put their 
heads together in many- discussions regarding the 
fete. Mrs. Miner, with Mrs. Hancock Banning and 
Miss Louise McFarland will have the Japanese 
booth. , 


At odd intervals, between bits of gossip about 
the coming fete, one occasionally hears something 
else new and interesting, and it has come to my elas- 
tic ear that Mr. and Mrs. Roy Jones will move from 
santa Monica for the winter. Mrs. Jones, who is 
to serve the Friday Morning Club as president for 
another year, has innumerable social as well as club 
interests in the city, and her residence here would 
mean more leisure for exchange of courtesies with 
her friends, many of whom complain that Miramar 
is a little too far away for the president of a club 
like the Friday Morning. Mrs. Jones is just begin- 
ning her second term as executive officer of the club, 
and her last clection was so nearly unanimous as to 
make it a most gratifying compliment. 


Colonel Ewing, who is vice-president of the Nat- 
ional Association of Miners which met recently in 
Oregon, is again at the Angelus. For thirty years 
Mr. Ewing has been one of the most prominent 
mining men of the west and in San Francisco. Mr. 
and Mrs. Ewing are not especially devoted to so- 
ciety, but have their own coterie of congenial friends, 
which is the best society in the strictest sense of 
the word. They have loads of money, and like to 
entertain their friends in royal style, but their 
entertainments are more in the nature of good fel- 
lowship gatherings than the mere payment of formal 
social obligations. 


Speaking of the Angelus—that hostelry has been 
the center of much activity this week, and Knights 
Templar, by the hundreds, have passed in and out 
of its portals every hour. Mr. amd Mrs. O. A. 
Shepherd of Boston are among the most disting- 
uished of the Masonic parties that have been fore- 
gathering under the Loomis Brothers’ roof. Mr. 
Shepherd is commander of the De Moley Command- 
ery of Boston. The Angelus is to be made head- 
quarters for the Oddfellows who expect to meet here 
next month. There will be about three hundred of 
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them, and they will bring their women-folk with 
them, for they know how to be happy, though mar- 
ede 


Early autumn brides have been the center of 
attraction in Los Angeles this week, and there 1s no 
doubt the Stewart-Graves wedding at Alhambra 
Thursday was one of the most interesting that the 
week afforded, notwithstanding the fact that it was 
a very quiet home affair. I am told the wedding 
presents were very numerous and costly. Miss May 
Pirtle, who married Dr. Raymond E. Chase of Glen- 
dale last Wednesday, is a sweet girl who has been 
a popular figure in local society the last few years. 
The wedding was quite a brilliant affair, and it was 
only one of several notable ceremonies that took 
place Wednesday. 


Much is being said this week about the marriage 
of Miss Louise Grace Emery to Wallace Bransford 
of Salt Lake City, news of which has reached Los 
Angeles. Mrs. Francis Edgar Holmes, mother of 
the prospective bride, has often tarried in Los An- 
geles. She is the most successful mining woman 
in the west. When as Mrs. Emery she became im- 
mensely wealthy from her mining ventures, few 
women received more newspaper fame than 
she. After she married Mr. Holmes, however, she 
changed her ideas and would talk mining for the 
press no more. Mr. Holmes has his own ideas 
about the voice of a woman in public, either through 
the-newspapers or over the teacups. He is ultra- 
conservative, and Mrs. Holmes has deferred largely 
to his wishes, giving up much of her active interest 
in the mining ventures that formerly were a delight 
to her, and most of her investments have been turned 
over to agents. Soon after their marriage, Mr. and 
Mrs. Holmes purchased Amelia Palace, the hand- 
some dwelling which 1s named for the favorite wife 
of Brigham Yong, and this house, fitted in modern 
style to suit the taste of Mr. and Mrs. Holmes, is 
the center of much social gaiety when the family 
is a home. 


ANASTASIA. 








APPROACHING WEDDINGS. 


September 20.—Irving Baxter to Miss Edith Brooks, at 
223 Beaudry avenue. 
September 23—Lou A. Pratt to Miss Beatrice Moorchead 
of Ocean Park. 
September 28.—William Crippen to Miss Maude Filbert at 
2051 Romeo street. 
October 9.—Victor S. Nathan te Miss Sadie Goldenson. 


RECENT WEDDINGS. 


September 12.—A. J. Buch of Winchester, Tenn., to Miss 
Lillie F. Cowan at 1126 Arapehoe street. 

September 14.—S. Richard Burford to Miss Lena Pearl 
Goodwin at 951 West Twelfth street. 

September 14.—Arthur Campbell McNab to Miss Marie L. 
Turner in the University M. E. Church. 

September r4.—Dr. Raymond E. Chase of Glendale to Biss 
WMamer, Pigee ia Christ Chuctm 

September 1§.—Hugh Stewart to Miss Alice Graves at Al- 
hambra. 


ENGAGEMENTS. 


W. W. Edmunds to-Miss Mattie B. Caldwell, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Caldwell of 1o19 East Twenty-ninth street. 
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Dr. Titian J. Coffey is at Idyllwild. 

Warren Carhart is in San Francisco. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Posey leave for the east next week. 
Mrs. B. F. Johnson and daughter are at Santa Barbara. 
Miss Daisy Rendall 1s visiting friends in San Francisco, 


_ The H. T. Lees are expected home from Europe early in 
October. 


Mr. and Mrs. Mountjoy Cloud have gone to Sevenoaks fo; 
several weeks’ stay. 

Mrs. I. N. Van Nuys and Miss Annis Van Nuys left for the 
east last week. 


Miss Marie Houk is a guest of Mrs. Mathew Roberts, 2212 
W. Eighth street. 


L. T. Bradford returned this week from a three months’ 
tour in Europe. 

Mr. and Mrs. -liles Pease and Miss Pease returned from 
the east last Triday. 

Mr. and Mrs. S. G. Wilson of 1216 Westlake avenue have 
returned from the east. 


Miss Estelle Pierce of San Diego is the guest of her sister, 
Miss Lucile Vivian Pierce. 


Judge H. C. Gooding ts visiting his son, Clay, who is prac- 
ticing law in San Francisco. 

Mr. and Mrs. Winthrop E. Lester have been sojourning at 
Sst. Moritz in the Swiss Alps. 


Mrs. Nora McCartney and sons, David and Fred, have 
returned to 927 Orange street. 


Miss Maude Ross of 028 Westlake avenue has 
from a trip to British Columbia. 


Mr. and Mrs. Fred Hines have reurned from San Fran- 
cisco to 1830 West Eleventh street. 


Mrs. Greyton M. Fisher of Redlands is visiting Mr. Charles 
Lee Lewis of 2315 Leoti avenue. 


Mrs. J. H. Wilson and family of 1400 W. Eleventh stret 
have taken a cottage at Ocean Park. 


returned 


Morgan Adams has returned from a year’s study in the 
University of Strassburg, Germany. 


Mrs. Anna Averill has returned from a visit to her sister, 
Mrs. Julia Stever of Colorado Springs. 


Mr. and Mrs. Irving Ingraham of West Adams street do 
not expect to leave Europe till January. 


Mr. and Mrs. Burton E. Green and Miss Houston Bishop 
contemplate starting for St. Louis October Ist. 


Mrs. William May Garland and children have gone east 
on their annual visit to Mrs. Garland’s parents. 


Dr. Milbank Johnson has returned from a hunting trip if 
the Tehachapi. A fine three-point stag fell to his rifle. 


Misses Catherine and Florence Nightingale of San Frat- 
cisco have arrived here to spend the winter in the south. 


Mrs. Anderson Rose and Miss Bertha Rose of 727 W. 
Thirtieth street leave today for a three months’ eastern trip. 


Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Harris and Capt. and Mrs. Pieret 
have returned from Terminal Island to 2515 Romeo street. 


Mr. and Mrs. C. N. Shannon have been summoned 10 
their former home in Virginia, where Mrs. Shannon’s mother 
les seriously ill. 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas P. Newton will leave on the 3rd al 
October for St. Louis and afterwards will visit all the prince 
pal eastern cities before returning home. 


Miss Echo Allen, who has been ill at her parents’ home 
on Pasadena avenue since her return from a long visit with 
the Dickersons in New York, is convalescent. 

Mr. and Mrs. John M. Marshall of Pasadena have taken 4 
cottage at Terminal Island. Mrs. Marshall is convalescent 
from a serious illness. 








Miss Martha Bohan of Waterloo Street has returned from 
Seattle. 

Miss Marion Hooker left Monday for a brief stay in San 
Francisco. 

W. H. Holliday, cashier of the Merchants’ National Bank, 
is in Chicago this week. 


Mrs. Emma brodtheck and daughter, Adele, have gone 
east for a Stay of six months. 


Dr. and Mrs. J. W. Trueworthy returned Monday from a 
six weeks’ visit to Lake Tahoe and El Monte. 


Mrs. John E. Plater, Miss Carrie Waddilove and Mrs. 
William E. Dunn have returned from Bolsa Chica. 


Frank J. Schumacher returned this week from a month’s 
stay at Bartlett Springs. He leaves again shortly for 5t. 


Louis. 


Miss Lillian Read, sister of Mrs. E. R. Kellam, has been 
the guest of Mrs. Harry Ainsworth of Redondo for the past 


week. 


Miss Hazel Noonan is at the Potter, Santa Barbara, ac- 
companied by Mrs. William Redington and daughter of San 
Francisco. 


Mr. and Mrs. James F. Whedon of 1828 S. Figueroa street 
entertained last week Capt. American Whedon of Louisville 
and Miss Esther Whedon. 


Mr. and Mrs. Walter J. Trask and Miss Caroline Trask 
left last Saturday for the east. Miss Trask is to commence 
study at Wellesley College. 


Miss Jane Holly, daughter of Col. and Mrs. H. L. Flash, re- 
turned this week to New York to accept an engagement with 
one of the Frohman companies. 


Miss Clara Louise Clark, who for the past two months has 
been the guest of Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Carpenter, returned 
Thursday to her home in St. Louts. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frederick W. Braun and their little daughter, 
Miss June Braun, leave next Sunday for an eastern trip. They 
will visit their old home at Peru, III. 


The Rey. J. S. and Mrs. Thomson of the Independent 
Church were given a reception at the Wetmore Hotel Monday 
evening on their return from vacation. 


KE. Avery McCarthy and his daughter Eileen have left Ocean 
Park and are in residence at the Redondo Hotel. Mr. Mc- 
Carthy automobiled to Santa Barbara this week. 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur D. Spear of Philadelphia are visiting 
their parents, Dr. and Mrs. B. W. Spear of Pasadena, and 
their sister, Miss Mary FE. Spear, of Los Angeles. 


Dr. Dowling has returned from Europe and is at Worces- 
Joy Mass., visiting his married daughter. The rector of Christ 
Church will re-occus« his pulpit the first Sunday in October. 


The Tod Fords have returned to Pasadena after spending 
the summer at the Potter. The weddine of Miss Lillian 
Guyer to Mr. Freeman Ford will take place about Christinas. 


) Among Los Angeles visitors in London, Eng., at present are 
Mrs. Homer Laughlin and Miss Gwendolen Laughlin, Mr. and 
Ars. William J. Variel at the Savoy and Dr. Lewis S. Thorpe. 


Miss Hortense Childs is visiting her sister, Mrs. John W. 
Dwight of New York. Later she will visit her friend, Miss 


eee oan of Philadelphia, who has been a frequent visitor 
lere. 


E Charles Canfield Daily was unexypectedly called home to 
salt Lake City on account of illness in his family. He 1s a 


son of Mrs. Drusilla Daily and a brother of Mrs. Wallace 
Libby Hardison. 


e = and Mrs. Jesse F. Waterman of Terminal Island are 
: yllwald. iieir cottage at Terminal is at present occu- 
pled by Mrs, Katherine Kimball Forest and her sister, Miss 
Helen Louise Kimball. 


hea S. Newhall, Capt. Albert Carlos Jones and J. S. 
week) ueeistered at the Manhattan Hotel, New York, this 
ety Ney are in the East selecting furniture for the Cali- 
Ornia Club’s new home. 


\- 

ee Neste oe Huntington, Miss Bessie Huntington and 

trin to a ‘luntington are expected to return from their 

Tease pe toward the last of September, and will be in San 
Sco for the winter season. 
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Miss Beatrice Wigmore is visiting friends in New York. 
[he Wigmores are looking forward to a visit from their son, 
Lieutenant Llewellyn Wigmore, U. S. A., who is in charge 
of the government’s mines in the Philippines. 


Bishop Conaty lectured Wednesday evening at Long Beach, 
on “The Pope and the People.” Miss Fanny Dillon, who lately 
returned from studying in Berlin, gave a short piano recital, 
Which tnarked her first public appearance since her return. 


Prof. B. R. Baumgardt left this week for St. Louis, where 
he will attend a convention of astronomers of international 
renown. Mr. Baumgardt has been honored wih’ an invitation 
to read a paper before his illustrious colleagues. Mrs. Baum- 
gardt, who has been seriously ill, is now convalescent. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. T. Perkins have moved into their new 
house on Grammercy Place. Mr. Perkins left Thursday for 
Washington on U. S. Geological survey business. Miss 
Mariedna Snell of Berkeley, who has been Mrs. Perkins’s 
guest, has been appointed nrivate secretary to Dr. John R. 
Hayner. 


From Advent Ministers 


For years I have been particularly interested 
in Voice Culture. Since 1 began to study with 
you, I have made constant improvement, much to 
the satisfaction of myself and to the pleasure of 
others. Money could not buy what I have re- 
ceived. Jam satisfied that your method is the 
only common sense, hence the only right method. 
I am confident that anyone who has a voice and 
an ordinary degree of musicai taste may become 
a good singer under your direction. 


PrP. P. ADAMS 
x a 


When one is so fortunate as to enjoy the 
berefits of a method which is so natural and true 
to life as the one advocated by Prof. Marquis 
Ellis, he will realize a development in many ways 
that 1s very desirable, 


BK. M. ADAMS 


The principles of Voice Culture as taught by 
Prof. Marquis Ellis are proving to be of inestim- 
able value to my health and affords pleasure in 
working out the ‘‘sctence 77 song.’ I feel assured 
that Prof. Ellis has the true inethod of producing 
pure tone. 


ELD. and MRS. C, T. ADAMS 
August 20, 1901 


(Mr 
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Lucille’s Letter 


My Dear Harriet: 

You must not worry over your gown for the Fete. 
his year anything and e ery thing is in style; any 
and every color, together or Tes lodk: is absolutely cor- 
rect and up-to- date. With a wild yearning fee in- 
formation on this all important subject I asked the 
leading “buyer” of one of our smartest emporiums 
the other day. to tell me what was to be the fashion- 








able shade this fall? 
“Oh, vellows, purples. browns, greens. biscuit. 
black, any and-every tone, shade and color are ‘it 


this year. 

“Never was there such a jumbled season, he went 
on, “why if vou have three or four different colored 
gowns you can have them all made over into har- 
monious whole. into one swell costume and be 
right in the fashion. You can't have too many 
shades or too many kinds of material in one gown! 
Mix your laces! Have forty kinds of trimmings, 
from chiffon to the coarsest kind of curtain lace, 
hang them on all together on a 20-gore dress pat- 
tern and there you are! You're dead swell and 
don’t vou forget it.” 

“Who sets the fashion in America?” he wither- 
ingly answered my feeble question. “Who? Why, 
I'll tell vou. Every spring and fall there is held in 
New York a regular convention of the buyers for 
the largest American dry goods houses. They 
know what is the rage in Paris; they have ‘sorted 
out’ London and Berlin, and the big foreign cities, 
and they are pretty well alive to what 1s the thing 
in New York. They take the top- -most fashion 
from each and form a sort of ‘average,’ and that 
is America. 

“But after all,’—he 
woman is not going to have a certain style or fash- 
ion set down for her. She is original, has a strong 
individuality and is going to dress to suit herself, 
in any stvle she has a mind to. She doesn’t-want to 
overdress or flare around like a French woman, 
neither will she look like a dowdy imitation of an 
English woman. No! she has a style and an 
appearance all her own and she ‘isn’t going to be 
taught by nobody.’ ” 

So vou see, my deameyot can wear your grand- 
mother’s brocade and make it “Frou Frou,” work it 
up as a. “motif,” have it “faggoted” or trimmed 
with your grand aunt’s hand-made crochet. Only 
come. You can wear your Titian hair in a mild 
pompadour or part and plaster it round your ears 
after an old painting; you can wear a hat as big 
as a sailing ship or a little fluffy bunch of tulle or 
roses; you may wear kid or silk gloves or no gloves 
at all: you may in fact, do anything you like, only 
keep your nose powdered and yearn tremendously 
over Barlow’s dear bebugged. 

My dear, since I commenced this feminine twad- 
dle I have been down town and have seen such 
loves of gowns that I certainly must tell you about 
them. In the Boston Store they are showing the 
most fascinating spangled net evening robes—in 
every shade and kind of glittering device. Some 
of the black jet gowns ire. fue carl shimmering as 
a cobweb in sunshine, but one particular robe is the 
most beautiful thing of its kind I ever saw. Do 
you want to look like a mermaid lit up by moon- 
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beams—light? Then you must have this gown, | 
believe this material—if one can use so base a 
word to so ethereal a creation—is of cream silk net, 
but what it is is immaterial as it is completely coy. 
ered with irridescent spangles and small pearls, over 
and through which hang myriads of tiny opalescent 
flat shell sequins. The waist is composed re 
of the finest sequins and pearls with a shoulder 
flounce of the larger shell-like sequins. When this 
dream of a gown is made up over satin or chiffon, 
there will be something doing in the fair owner's 
bank account, but it is quite one of the most Paris- 
ian looking models I have seen in Los Angeles, 

In Coulter’s I saw several soft clingy gown pat- 
terns of white crepe de chine, heavily garnitured 
with Battenberg lace, and after all is there anything 
more perfect than one of those soit clingy lacey 
gowns? Some of these crepe de chine patterns 
are wonderfully moderate in price considering their 
elaborate trimmings and the fact that they are 
nearly all imported. One I saw of cream net 
smothering with heavy lace for the modest and pos- 
sible sum of forty-five dollars. 

That delightfully Frenchy store, the Villeiide 
Paris, is overflowing with creamy goods of every 
texture and every thing hung with lace or oriental 
trimmings. This tad for the oriental coloring Is 
coming to a strange pitch. 

I noticed at Blackstone’s that even the latest veils 
had borders and dots and decorations in all the 
mildest oriental shades. They are wonderfully ef- 
fective though, thrown over a big hat with a small 
spotted black veil over the face. How becoming 
these floating things are any way! A plain woman 
can look handsome and a pretty one a tearing beauty 
with a plentiful supply of the up-to-date “wings. 

Everybody seems to be talking economy and hus- 
bands are moodily prating about presidential years 
or some dolorous wail of the kind, but everybody 
seems to be spending more money than ever just 
the same. Dresses were never so elaborate or s0 
expensive or so easily busted up. Besides where 
we used to be content with five frocks, now we 
must have ten gowns. And, my dear, have you 
ever realized iat Tie a Tc ah Sunshine is tough 
on clothes—not only the dust but the ever, ever sul. 
Old Sol simply burns up millinery and hardly any 
of us are wise enough to be unfashionable and carry 
parasols—if not to save our faces, at least to shade 
our hats. I read in the Chicago Tribune the othet 
day that a French woman on being asked on het 
first visit to this country what she noticed particu- 
larly about American women, replied: “The way 
they disregard their hats—they have no parasols oF 
en tout cas.” The particular kind of millinery 
which has been worn this summer is more than 
ustially susceptible to the sun’s rays, which shine a 
disastrously upon cool days as upon warm. “The 
browns that we have this year simply can’t stand 
the sun,” said one milliner, “It robs them of al! 
their brightness. It is fatal to all kinds of flowers: 
it discolors all light straws, and a tulle hat will 
sometimes lose all its color with one wearing.” i 
me! Oh my! I suppose this will promptly start 
an epidemic of husbands purchasing parasols tor Us 
on the pretense that we must save our complexions 
——and their purses. 

Well, so long, my dear, be sure and come back 1 
time for the Barlow fete. 

Ever yours, LUCILLE. 
Figueroa Street, Los Angeles, Sept. 15: 
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The Good Gray Critic 
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William Winter. 


It was my proud privilege to sit at William Win- 
ters right hand during the University Club’s ban- 
quet in his honor last week, and to enjoy—first, two 
of the most delightful hours of conversation that | 
have ever known; and second, listening to his 
erudite and charming dissertation concerning the 
American stage. It was a wonderful feat for the 

Good Gray Critic’—who is approaching his meas- 
ure of three score years and ten and who was ill at 
the time of the banquet—to deliver under such in- 
auspicious circumstances so formidable a treatise, 
occtipying two hours in its reading. 

Mr. Winter has been a man of sorrows, but his 
griefs are tempered by a beautiful philosophy. His 
eldest son has been a hopeless invalid tor years, anit 
his second son was dangerously ill this summer 
irom appendicitis. The chronic illness of his eldest 
Mo, induced him to found a home for his family at 

entone, and in consequence, for the greater par 
3 the year, while immersed in work for the New 
ork Tribune and other literary labors, he plies a 
onely pen in his New York den. The marriage Ol 
his charming daughter, Viola—who has the same 
breath of poetry that distinguishes her father— 
made his departure for the East still more sad, al 
though he knows he leaves her in the excellent care 
of Fielding Stilson. 

* For over forty years Mr. Winter has been the val- 
nt champion of truth and purity in dramatic art. 


He is the dean of American critics, and has always 
set a high standard, which, alas, is too seldom fol- 
lowed by the smart young men and women who 
write for the daily press, and who vainly imagine 
that Mr. Winter’s methods are antediluvian. ‘The 
“Good Gray Critic’? has never scored a play without 
giving good reason for the scoring, nor has fre Ever 
held up to ridicule an actor or an actress unless they 
wilfully transgressed the tenets of an art that to him 
is almost a religion. 


Mr. Winter counsels actors and actresses not to 
read criticism of their work. “For,” says he, gi 
favorable, it only inflates the man’s vanity, and of 
vanity all of us, God knows, have enough. If un- 
favorable, it makes the heart ache, breaks the spirit 
and saddens the mind. It rarely serves the purpose 
of good instruction. 1 have not for many and many 
a year read a review oi one of my books. Why 
should 1? I know I have done my best and I am 
too old to mend my ways, even should I heed the 
keen counsel of critics. I am naturally sensitive, 
and there is enough pain and sorrow for me in this 
world without deliberately incurring more. I told 
Mary Anderson never to read anything [ said about 
her, and judging from her volume of memoirs, | 
don’t believe she ever did.” 

Again he said, “We should criticize plays only 
where they touch the public welfare, and then we 
should criticize them from a large, vital point ot 
view. Minute analysis of ninety-nine-one-hund- 
redths of contemporaneous dramatic achievements 
is neither beneficial nor interesting, but when we <lo 
criticize, favorably or otherwise, we ought to give a 
reason. Then your enemies will not fight you, they 


will fight facts. 


William Winter is the sworn foe of the theatrical 
trust, because he believes the Frohman syndicate 
has sacrificed the sacred traditions of the stage 10 
the sordid spirit of commercialism. “But, said he 
to me, “what is the use of kicking against the pricks ¢ 
We will fight, if fight we must, and go down fight- 
ing with the ship, if that must be the end.” 


William Winter has been the friend of all the 
creat people of the stage for nearly half a century. 
He has been Irving’s confidant, Edwin Booth's int1- 
mate, Toseph Jefferson's biographer and Mary An- 
derson's dramatic god-father. He showed me a 
wonderful snuff-box, the other night, that was given 
to him by Henry Irving, and which had belonged to 
Lord Byron. “And on this sntuff-box,” said he, 
“there are engraved the arms of Byron and the 
initials of Sir Henry and myself. Within it rests 
a lock of the hair of Mrs. Sarah Siddons, of Miss 
Charlotte Cushman and of my dear, dead friend, 
Adelaide Neilson. Adelaide cut the tress from her 
head in my presence, the lock of Mrs. Siddons’s hair 
is perfectly authenticated and that from Charlotte s 
head was given to Genevieve Ward by Miss Ctsh- 
man’s nurse and descended from Miss Ward to me.’ 


Gratefully I sat at the feet of this Gamaliel of the 
drama, and I would that | had the memory and the 
time to tell you of a hundred things worth treasur- 
ing that he whispered in my ear, and also would 
that I could reproduce copious extracts from the 
most delightful paper that he read to the University 
Club! Mr. Winter should be prevailed upon to 
publish that address; it is too precious to conceal 


i loset. 
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On the S tage and Off 


Only a press of business has prevented my being 
a constant visitor at the Burbank during the en- 
gagement of Morosco’s excellent company, headed 
by Howard Gould and Miss Amelia Gardner. 1 was 
most impressed by their work months ago when 
they made their Los Angeles debut in “When We 
Were Twenty-One,” and the company has certainly 
grown in grace and strength and general team-work 
since then. That erratic critic, Ashton Stevens, 
whose insight is admirable but whose devotion to 
smart writing—at anybody’s expense—is damnable, 
made no mistake when he dubbed this stock com- 
pany “the best since Henry Miller.” I saw them 
this week in “An American Citizen,” around which 
still lingered fond memories of Nat Goodwin’s delic- 
ious Beresiord and Maxine Elliott’s delightful Beat- 
rice. Comparisons are odoriferous, but Mr. Gould 
and Miss Gardner give a performance that is alto- 
gether charming. ‘Uhere is a delicacy of touch and 
an expressiveness of face—the uplifting of an eye- 
brow or the pout of a lip—about Miss Gardner that 
are more eloquent than many of Mrs. Ryley’s un- 
usually bright lines, and Beatrice Carew fits her 
like a glove. Mr. Gould is not so mobile as Mr. 
Goodwin, but Nat has been the subtlest comedian 
of the American stage for twenty years. 

1} do not remember being particularly impressed 
by the Barbury in Mr. Goodwin’s company, but I 
discovered rare enjoyment in McVicars’s delineation 
of the same, That, however, is no new thing for 
me, as | regard Mr. McVicars as one of the best 
all-round men in the country; if he wasn’t so “all 
round’’—especially in the region of the waist—he 
would have been in the very top flight of leading 
men. so, alter all, we should be grateful for the 
McVicars girth. By the bye, there will be some- 
thing doing when good old John Burton and Mce- 
Vicars get together next week in “Janice Meredith.” 
It seems to me that Mr. Morosco made a mistake 
in letting Teresa Maxwell leave his company. He is 
badly in need of a “second woman,” for Miss Camp- 
bell is still far too much of a novice to fill the bill. 
And what is the stage manager doing this week in 
allowing Miss Campbell to make up such an exceed- 
ingly youthful Lady Bunn? Elsie Esmond gives 
a very sweet picture of Georgia; her work is always 
fresh, distinct and natural. 

George Woodward has an excellent bit as Carew’s 
body-servant and makes a picture all his own. 
William Brewer's Brown is too stagey to be satis- 
factory. 

“An American Citizen” is a charming comedy and 
is admirably acted. If you have not already seen it, 
by all means make haste and go. 





It would be a waste of words to deplore a play 
like “The Manxman;” to uncover its incongruities, 
to explore its unlife-like tendencies, its mawkish sen- 
timentalities and cheap melodramatics. Suffice it to 
say that as long as anyone can sympathize with 
Pete’s kissing the hem of his wife’s garment in his 
abject worship of her wholesale selfishness, so long 
will Hall Caineisms triumph. If it be neither truth 
nor art, what matter so long as men and women have 
tears to shed and sighs to gulp over such banal un- 
realities? 


Into this realm of mock-like melodrama the 
Belasco company entered with fine zeal. Gladly | 
renounce all the hard things I have written about 
Martin Alsop. If in real plays he is rather theattic, 
is it quite evident from his capital performance in 
“The Manxman” that in theatrics he is very real. 
I was completely surprised and glady congratulate 
Mr. Alsop. His work shone with admirable ex- 
pression of the Manxman’s exalted soul; he was, 
almost always—perhaps he got a little weary of 
Pete’s superhuman emotions after he did not cleave 
Philip’s head in twain—vividly the “character,” if 
one can thus designate the apotheosized Pete. Mr, 
Alsop painted Pete in just the vivid colors that Hall 
Caine meant and his portrayal of the gaudy oleo- 
eraph was complete, and thoroughly explained—at 
last—his reputation as a leading man. 

Poor Adele Block! She was “My-God’-ing most 
most of the evening and she wore the regulation 
grey gown of seduced maidens and ill-starred moth- 
ers of the stage. It is true that the dress is uncom- 
monly well cut for an Isle of Man village modiste 
and the graceful “kangaroo” walk ’cross stage, of 
which Miss Block is such a past mistress, is hardly 
symphonic with a misguided Manx maid or polyan- 
drous matron. But Miss Block did her best with this 
most unsatisfactory “heroine”’—-and necessarily it is 
a very lachrymose best. Personally it gives me “the 
willies” to have to watch a lugubrious lady through 
five acts, and at intervals I pined for more Dick 
Vivian and his bibulous companions. 

Vivian gave just the right vulgar touch to the 
young bounder, Ross Christian, and Mr. Barnums’s 
pugilistic and tongue-tied “professor” was an ad- 
mirable bit. 

There are several opportunities in “The Manx- 
man” for what is professionally known as “character 
parts,’ and with each performance these will un- 
doubtedly improve. Robert Roger’s Caesar, the 
scripture-quoting and hypocritical father of the dis- 
tressful Kate, was not entirely consistent on Mon- 
day night but already displayed painstaking ability. 
James A. Bliss’s postman is a capital bit of work, 
and more than a passing word of praise is due Agnes 
Ranken for her Nancy. 

John Sainpolis is a distinct addition to the com- 
pany; the part of Philip is not a grateful one but 
this young actor with a good voice and natural 
manner carries it commendably. 

Despite the strictures I have drawn on the play, 
“The Manxman” is by long odds the best thing the 
Belasco company have given us. They have settled 
down to the “team work” that Fred Belasco and 
Col. Price insistently demand and have more than 
redeemed their failure in “Mrs. Jack.” 


At last, out of the ruck and muss of yaudeville 
sketches there emerges a genuine bit of art, acted 
with a purity and delicacy as refreshing as they are 
novel. “Skinny’s Finish” probably growed, like 
Topsy. But, in any event, founded on apparently 
little else than the done-to-death Bowery slush, Eva 
Williams pre-eminently and Jack Tucker as handy 
man have evolved the brightest, keenest little gem 
seen here in a long time. Miss Williams has the 
true art touch—that elusive thing which knows the 
value of a quick transition from pathos to bathos— 
so finely, indeed, is the line drawn that the un- 
thinking yield helplessly to the temptation to laugh 
in the wrong places, as becomes your true idiot. 
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KYRLE BELLEW at the Mason 





Se 
ae more than useless to sketch the plot. Miss 
Pe lams must be seen and heard and watched in 
,.,. <ely movement if one would revel in the rare 
velight Of pure enjoyment. One suggestion might 
a proifered to this clever little woman. A little 
“ore Carrying power should be imparted someway 
se her speaking voice without lmpairing the pretty, 
at Ly quality which is now so great a charm. 

D. Ol her dialogue is lost to the rear of the house. 
oe Barnes is funny in an honest spontaneous 
i aoe nd that is something to be thankful 
canno| ea ae dose of rank inanity. But why 
ae aa ellows like Barnes cut out this wife 
oat, peton-law lunacy? It is vile in its@hi)=to 

> Witt, and, moreover, second only to the prize 


idi — a 
sy ot guying the band, it is the last resource of 


the dumbheads who don’t know any better. Mr. 
Barnes is not one of these, | am sure, and I hope he 
will go down to the end of the S. P. long whart and 
drop his “relative” rubbish into eternal oblivion. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Kelcy’s sketch is just about 
as silly as could possibly be perpetrated—which is 
saying a good deal. How such concoctions can ever 
be put together—miuch less accepted and staged— 
passes all human comprehension, especially as 
Kelcy previously has proved himself a clever and 
interesting actor. 

Harry Klein and Pearl Clifton have an exceed- 
ingly neat step-dancing turn, eminently worth while. 
But why dancers and duologists should feel them- 
selves under the necessity of foisting a doubtful 
vocal repertoire upon their unquestionably clever 
stunts will probably go down to the Styx along with 
Ann and her age, the ownership of the Herald, et al. 

i... RR. 


TRUSTY TIPS TO THEATER-GOERS. 


Mason Opera House. Harry Wyatt will press 
the button that controls his electricity and his safe 
again next Wednesday evening, when Kyrle Bellew 
will be secn in what his press agent terms ‘‘a fasci- 
nating study of criminology”’— ‘Kaffles, the Amateur 
Cracksman.” Mr. Bellew is supported by another 
distinguished actor, E. M. Holland, who imperson- 
ates Capt. Redwood, the detective, and by an other- 
wise sterling company. “Rafiles’ is said to hold 
the audience in suspense till the final curtain and 
to be a capital dramatization of Hornung’s absorb- 
ing novel. The engagement is for four nights and 
a matinee and the advance sale opens Monday. 


Morosco’s Burbank. ‘the Oliver Morosco Com- 
pany will present Paul Leicester Ford’s romance of 
the Revolution “Janice Meredith” next week. Janice 
has not been seen in Los Angeles for almost two 

. - S . 
years but it will be remembered that she was a 
record-breaker. All the favorites of this excellent 
company will be in the cast including John W. Bur- 
ton, who has been engaged by Manager Morosco 
Sa Sts 5 5 
for his new company. 


Belasco’s. ‘The stock company will continue to 
present “The Manxman” for the remainder of the 
week, with a matinee tomorrow and a Sunday even- 
ing performance. The offering for next week will 
be Sol Smith Russell’s successful comedy, “A Poor 
Relation.” It is unique in composition, predominat- 
ing with pathos while its comedy is refreshing and 
delightful. The role of the poor inventor, origi- 
nally assumed by Russell, will be interpreted by 
Martin Alsop. Oza Waldrop will have an oppor- 
tunity to disclose her undeniable accomplishments, 
while the two children’s roles will be in the hands 
of a pair of tots especially brought to Los Angeles 
for the production. 


Orpheum. Heading the new bill next week will 
be Kronau’s military spectacle, “Our Boys in Blue,” 
a series of pictures of military life by nineteen 
members of a crack drill corps of Indiana, calculated 
to enthuse any audience of patriotic Americans. 
Three Funny Mitchells, creole entertainers, and 
Edward R. Burton and Corney Brooks with “A Can 
of Humor” will also be newcomers. Eva Williams 
presents “Driftwood,” a companion sketch to “Skin- 
nys Finish.” The motion pictures will show the 
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great parade of the Knights Templar at the san 
rrancisco conclave. Others on the program will be 
Klein and Clifton, comedy dancers; Mr. and Mrs. 
Kelcy in a farce sketch “Uncle Phineas,’ and Paul 
Barnes, with more tunny songs and stories. 


Grand Opera House. ‘Ine engagement of the 
Uirich Stock company is drawing to a Close, and 
next week they will plead “Not Guilty. 1 dont 
biame them; they have to do it. “Not Guilty is by 
the same red rignt hand that wrote “On the Stroke 
ot l'welve” and “Over Niagara Falls,’ which have 
driven strong men to drink and the profession to 
despair. Nevertheless this brand of melodrama has 
a large audience who are stuck on it up to and past 
the point of thrills and delirium tremenjous pently- 
dreadfulicus. 


Casino. “The Wizard of the Nile,” which has 
been going well this week gives way Sunday to Tae 
dear old “Bohemian Girl, who never gets too old 
for any ears and who shouid be done fair justice by 
the Olympian Opera Co. 


FROM THE WINGS. 

John Drew’s thirteenth season under Charles 
Frohman’s management opened at the Empire, sep- 
tember 5, in Captain Marshall's new three-act play 
“The Duke of Killiecrankie.” The plot deals with 
the decoying of a social beauty and a rich widow to 
the Scotch castle of the eccentric Duke of NKillie- 
crankie by the duke and an impecunious member of 
Parliament, and the complications arising therefrom. 
Mr. Drew plays the Duke, and the situations afford 
him every opportunity for the display of the art of 
which he is so distinguished an. exponent. the 
leading woman in the cast is Margaret Dale, and 
the cast also includes Fanny Brough, Ferdinand 
Gottschalk, Kate Lester and Richard Carrington. 


“The Spelibinder,’ a new three act comedy was 
produced at the Herald Square Theater, New York, 
last week. It has to do with the fun of a hot politi- 
cal campaign, and portrays numerous “types.” ‘Lhe 
scenes are laid in New York, and no particular 
moral is aimed at. The authors are Herbert Hall 
Winslow and Charles Dickson, and there is a list 
of twenty-five performers, headed by Ralph Del- 
more and Charlotte ‘Lownsend. 


Lulu Glaser’s first appearance in her new opera, 
“A Madcap Princess,” occurred last week at the 
Knickerbocker. “The opera is set in the sixteenth 
century, and the madcap princess is Mary Tudor, 
sister of Henry VIII. ‘he period supplies all ex- 
cuses for picturesque costumes and gorgeous stage 
settings, and all these are duly provided. One act 
shows a May Day morning in Windsor Forest; an- 
other the princess’s bedchamber, and the third a vil- 
lage hostelry. The music is by Ludwig Englander. 


A dispatch from New York states that, while the 
number of actors and actresses has increased enor- 
mously, the good ones are so scarce that the follow- 
ing advice has been sent broadcast throughout the 
theatrical world: “If you are a good actor, demand 
any salary within reason; if you are a bad one, don't 
hope to get a position at any figure.” 


Henry Arthur Jones’s new comedy at the Garrick 





Theater, London, deals with the subject of hypnot. 
ism and mesmeric stggestion. 


The measure of the ideas of some authors as ty 
what the public demands may be conjectured fron 
the fact that the lyrics man of “The Maid and the 
Mummy” has produced a song, the inspiring title 
of which is “Oh Gee! It’s Great to Be Cragy™ | 
On the same plan it must be intellectually sublime 
to be an idiot. 


A philosopher, who lives in the atmosphere of the 
stage, and who may have some vague memories of 
his Sunday-school days, is on record to the effect 
that in the puerile drama all things are pure. Then, 
as if elated with his own discovery, he proceeds: 
“Tts the early train that catches the troupe.” “On 
life’s stage we can't all have the center.” ~ Yam 
never can tell by the looks of a troupe how far it can 
jump.” “A sense of humor covers a multitude of 


Stee. 
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Madame Sarah Bernhardt, gives a programme ot | 
her day’s employment at her summer retreat, Belle. 
Isle-sur-Mer: “In all weathers, up between 5 and 
6. Shooting immediately. Eight A. M. back home 
gun exchanged for fishing net, and I go shrimping 
Eleven A. M., bath and toilet. Half-past twemg 
P. M., lunch. After lunch, siesta. The siesta 1s 
compulsory and sacred. It is my first instant of 
bodily rest after the moment of getting out of bed; 
the first instant of immobility and silence. We le 
down on wicker sofas against the fort, sheltered 
from the sea breeze. Then ‘mum’s the word ” Each 
one meditates, reads or sleeps, as he or she feels dis- 
posed. Afterward to work. In the studio opposite © 
the fort each inmate has a special corner. For my 
self, I read manuscript, learn or look over parts, 0 
I take up the sculptor’s chisel. At 5 tennis. Ther 
dinner, then music, then bed.” 

Lawrence J. Onhalt, the manager of Henry Clay 
Barnabee, has announced that the veteran comedial 
wiil make a short incursion into vaudeville, his ars 
New York appearance being about the middle @ 
this month. Later he will head a reorganized com 
pany of the Bostonians in a spectacular and elabor | 
ate tevival of “Robin Hood,” in his old jam of the } 


| 
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Levy’s 
Cate 


Has long been the Popular 
Flace to Lunch after the 
Theatre. Best Cuisine, 
Faultless Service, Elegant 
Music, Best of Everything, 
Seats fora Thousand : :: 
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Sheriff of Nottingham, and with a cast embracing 
many of the old favorites in this famous opera. 
Aenes Cain Brown will probably alternate with 
Eeeiierd Arville in the principal female role ot 
Maid Marian. Mr. Barnabee’s vaudeville sketch 
will be in the nature of a thirty-minute operetta, 
showing off “The Grand Old Man of Comic Opera,” 
‘1 musical snatches of noted operatic successes. 





The New York Sun says that there was a great 
frst night up in Harlem recently, when Bob Fitzsim- 
mons, ex-pugilist, appeared with Mrs. Fitz in a play 
which the star helped to write, and which is called 
“\ Fight for Love.” The leading role doubly hon- 
ored the leading man, for the hero of the play was 
known as “Robert Fitzsimmons, a country gentle- 
man.’ The heroine, Mrs. Fitzsimmons, is a bank- 
er’s daughter, upon whom the villain has deep de- 
siens, which, with the aid of a blacksmith who 
thinks he is a pugiJist, he is trying to consummate. 
But Bob is there, and foils the villain and his tool. 
Later he rescues the girl from a burglar. Then the 
banker stakes his last ten thousand dollars on a 
prize-fight. The man on whom he is betting is 
“doped,” but at the last second Bob appears at the 
ring, and wins the fight and the girl. Fitzsimmons 
says that he enjoys the play, which he considers of 
transcendent merit, and gives Mrs. Fitz great credit 
for his present position among the stars. “Mrs. 
Fitzsimmons has put me on to this acting business 
a lot,” he said. 


STARS, ET AL. 


Howard Kyle is to star in “On the Yellowstone.” 
Thomas Whiffen is to appear in “The Sultan of Sulu.” 
Denver is to have a permanent musical stock company. 


Guy Standing is Mrs. Patrick Campbell's leading man this 
year, 


James K. Hackett has a new play called “A Beggar on 
Horseback.” 


T . ° . . . 
Be Goodwin will open his season in New York late in No- 
vember. 


James K. Hackett’is to appear in “The Crossing” in New 
York early in November. 


oer Jefferson has quite recovered from his illness and 
Will open his season in October. 


_ David Warfield’s new play is called “The Music Master.” It 
1s to be produced at Belasco’s September 26th. 


_ Joseph Herbert has been engaged as principal comedian 


pear of Della Fox in her new opera, “A West Point 


Pineros’s “Letty” at the Hudson Theater was New York’s 


most important production this week. William Faversham 
1s the star. 


ae L pase scored a success in her musical version of 
Pr; 1en Knighthood Was in Flower” entitled “A Madcap 
cess,” produced last week in Rochester. 


Pie Millard has commissioned Leon M. Lion, the adapter 
Tom ue Man Who Stole the Castle,” to make a version of 
allon’s story, entitled “Dicky Monteith.” 


rere dramatic rights to the novel “Cape Cod Folks” have 
=e ae by W. M. Wilkinson. The story- is to be made 
a play by Earl W. Mayo and Edward Marshall. 


eee Kilgour has been engaged by William Brady and 
of "Si rismer to plav the leading part in their production 
berla, to be made in Chicago early next month. 


aaa J. McNally has completed the scenario of “The Ham 
» a musical farce, in which Klaw & Erlanger will star 


M . 
x ae and Heath, who for years have been favorites at the 


Morosco’s Burbank Theatre 


Oliver Morosco, Lessee and Manager. Sixth and Main Sts. 
Matinee To-Day, Performance To- night 


Last Times of ** AN AIMERIGAN GITIZEN ”’ 


Week starting (Sunday) Evening, Sept. 18, Matinee Saturday 
THIRTEENTH WEEK OF 
—THE GLIVER MGROSGO COMPANY 


Presenting Paul Leicester Ford’s Matchless Romance: 


‘¢ Janice Meredith ’’ 


A stirring tale of the Revolution written by a master haud. 


P RICES—15¢, 25¢, 35¢, 50¢. Telephones 1270. Home 1270. 
The 8urb ink is the bigzest, safest, coolest theatre in Los Angeles. 


SPRING STREET 
Bet. Second and Third 





Vaudeville 


Orpheum Modern 
ALWAYS SOMETHING NEW 
Week Commencing Monday Evening, Sept. 19, 1904 


Kronau’s Great Military Spectacle 
‘OUR BOYS IN BLUE” 


BURTON and BROOKS, ‘‘A Can of Humor” 

THREE FONNY MIPCHELLS, Creole Entertainers 

KLEIN and CLIFTON PAUL BARNES MR. and MRS. 
ALFRED KELCY GREAT PARADE OF KNIGHTS 
TEMPLAR at San Francisco Conclave, shown by Orp‘eum 
Motion Pictures, and second week of 


EVA WILLIAMS & JAG TUCKER Presenting avother 


yreat slang success, ‘‘ Driftwood”’ 





Matinees as usual, Wednesday, Saturday and Sunday. 
Prices the same—10c, 25c and 50c. Both Phones 1447, 


a 
B | Th Bianco age “a be, pet a EN 
rain Stree . Third an our 
e asco eatet piace cnace 3380; Home 267 
The remainder of this week. with performances Saturday 
afternoon and Sunday night, THE BELASCO THEATRE 
STOCK COMPANY will present Hall Caine’s famous play 
“THE MANXMAN’’ 


NEXT MONDAY NIGHT, Matinees Thursday and Saturday, 
First stock production in Los Angeles of 
Sol Smith Russeli’s greatest 
comedy success 











A Poor Relation | 








Prices: Every night, 25, 35,50 and 75. Thursday 
aud Saturday matinees, 25, 35 and 50 


in Freperation :—First Production in this city of “ONE 


. 


SUMMER’S DAY,” by H. V. Esnond, author of ‘‘WHEN 
WE WERE TWENTY ONE.” 


i 
C ’ Th ri ie Spring Sf. Phones: 
a an VET 
AS{T10 eatre nrawatte Managers 525 
Tust fuited to To-day’s Weather 
Cooled by ELECTRIC FANS!! 


Week Common, Sept. 18 
OLYMPIA COMIG OPERA Go. 


Continued Success of 


The Wizard of the Nile 


Matinees Sunday and Saturday, 10¢e and 25¢ 
Phones: Main 525, Home 525 
PERMANENT PRICES; 25c, 85c, 50. MATINEES—Sunday 
and Saturday—First floor reserved 25c, Children 10c 
Seats Always Selling Seven Days Ahead 


Prices 25¢c, 35¢ and 50c. 





































































Fay Templeton, who, a few days ago, celebrated the thirty- 
second anniversary of her stage appearance, is engaged to 
Blair Frazier of Syracuse, N. Y. Frazier is twenty-seven 
years old, and very wealthy. 


Chauncey Olcott revived Iast wek “A Romance of Ath- 
lone” in St. Paul, Minn., repeating his former success in the 
role of Dick Ronyane. The actor will give this drama alter- 
nately with “Terence,” in which he appeared last season. 


Abbott Parker, the man with the picture of the crucifixion 
on his back, said to have been made by lightning, is attract- 
ing great crowds of the curious to a New York museum. The 
fat ladies in a wood-sawing contest are only second to Parker. 


“The College Widow,” a new ccmedy by George Ade, was 
produced at the Columbia Theater, Washington, last Tues- 
day. The piece will be taken to New York next week for 
an indefinite run. The play satirizes student life in a small 
college town. 


When Anna Held arrived at New York from Europe last 
week, Joseph Weber and members of his company, accom- 
panied by a band, chartered a boat and went down the bay 
to meet her, thus gladdening Anna’s heart, as well as adver- 
tising the fact that she is to be leading lady for Weber this 
year. 


A non-partisan “litical song and chorus, by Harry B. Smith 
and Alfred E. Aarons, called “Campaign Cries,” has been in- 
troduced in “A Little of Everything.” The air is a very 
spirited one. The old campaign cries from the time of Wash- 
ington to McKinley’s second election are received with en- 
thusiastic approval. 


H.&. WYATT 
Lessee xaud Manager 


Mason Opera House 


Four Nights Only—Commencing Wednesday Sept. 21st. 
MATINEE SATURDAY 


KYRLE BELLEW 


IN 


RAFFLES, “The Amateur Cracksman” 


Assisted by E. M. HOLLAND and Supporting Company 
An entirely New and Original Comedy-Drama in 4 Acts 








Praduced Under Stage Direction of Eugene Presbhrey 
Seats on Sale, Monday, September, 19, 1904. 


Prices—50c, 75c, $1.00, $1.50, $200 


Grand OrcraHousc 
The Family Theatre 
Week Commencing Sunday Matinee, Sent, 18 


Both Phones 70 





MAIN STREET 
First and Second 


The Ulrich Stock Company 


IN 


SNOT GUILTY” 


A Thrilling Modern Melodrama 








Matinees— Sunday, Tuesday and Saturday 
Prices Ilo, 25, 50c Phones, Main 1967, Home 4:8 


Next Week—*“‘KING OF DETECTIVES”? 





Dobinson School of Expression and Dramatic Art 
Open Ali the Year Round. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Dobinson Institute, 


1044 S. Hope St. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Inthe Musical World 


A second hearing of the Heinrichs only serves to 
confirm and accentuate the impression already re 
corded in these columns. But a word may be said 
anent the unconscionable absurdity of expecting 
any “educational” results from these incongruous 
mix-ups. People do not go to the Orpheuin to he 
educated. They are after entertainment of the 
lighter order, and if vaudeville can adequavely meet 
this demand, and add a ping or two of the emotional! 
and sensational, it is doing all that is either asked 
or expected. 

There may be, of course, the negative side of an 
educational scheme—as, for instance, in showing 
how not to do this, that or the other. Mr. Heinrich 
takes liberties, unpardonable liberties, with his com. 
posers. he voice parts, the accompaniments, the 
whole trend of the song are made subservient to the 
wilful conceit that the writer can be improved upon 
even to the verge of topsy-turveydom. 

Great artists do not do these things by whole. 
sale. There may be a deft touch here or there, but 
reverence for the composer and his intentions js 
always abundantly in evidence. 

And it is more than possible that precisely be 
cause Mr. Heinrich will play these pranks there has 
come about this falling from the legitimate Bispham- 
Henschel concert sphere to the level of a turn on the 
Orpheum stage. 











The most reallyY and truly musical things about 
the Orpheum program this past week are the speak- 
ing voices of Eva Williams and Paul Barnes—with 
this difference, that the former errs on the side of 
softness and indistinctness, while Mr. Barnes’ quiet, 
mellow tone carries every syllable to the farthest 
corner with perfect ease. 

O, that men and women were wise, that they 
would ponder these things! 


Clarence Eddy, sometime of Chicago, and now 
with a cosmopolitan postal address, is booked for 
another tour of the American continent under the 
direction of Loudon G. Charlton. 

Mr. Eddy has many friends here, and not a few 
of them, with a goodly proportion of the public, 
look upon him as the greatest American organist. 
They may be right, but Mr. Carl and quite a “bunch” 
of Exposition recitalers might have something to 
say if it came to a show-down. 


Speaking of organists brings to mind Mr. Skeele, 
who, as Dean of the College of Music of the U. 5S. 
C., issues a neat little general statement of the 
school’s plans for the future. 

Mr. Skeele is himself at the head of the orgall 
and piano departments, while Mr. John Douglas 
Walker is responsible for the voice work, and Mr. 
Chas. Pemberton ably takes care of the Theoretical 
and Violin classes 

A new Ladies’ Quartet—-Mrs Bessie Ives Harti- 
son, Miss Jane Bryant, Miss Harriet Longstreet and 
Miss Catherine Ward. There is room for a first 
class quartet. Do you remember sweet—well, any- 
way, Mrs. Jirah D. Cole’s famous little body has 
never-yet had a worthy successor. 














Without being called upon to endorse everything 
that purports to be music at the Orpheum, I want 
to hand over a word of grateful appreciation to Mr. 
Frankenstein and his merry men for their accom- 
panimental work. With the difficulties of following 
the unsteady procession of “artists” through the 
quips and pranks and varying phases of their 
“stunts,’ | am not concerned. But to bring even a 
small orchestra to play under, to find and foster 
a cornet which does not eternally force the pitch 
and own the house, to render homage to quietude 
and blend—-well, these things are a positive boon 
and blessing in a usually riotious field, and they are 
worthy of more than passing mention. 

Genial “Frankie!”"—-He beams impartially upon 
the just and the unjust, and J’ll bet you that many 
a wintry frost has been tempered to the shorn lamb 
by his cheery bonhomie in the time of adversity. 


Mr. Lott supplanted Adolph Pfannkuchen be- 
cause of his greater experience and—well, other 
things. And that’s all right, too. But if I were a 
choir master or a member of a choir committee I 
would make a bee-line for “Pfann’” instanter. 

The Behymer Philharmonic Course prospectus is 
out with a really excellent array of attractions, in- 
cluding Josef Hofmann, Edouard De Reske, Mme. 
Gadski, Bispham, Creatore, Burton Holmes and 
Bruce Gordon Kingsley. In possible reserve are 
De Pachmann, the Kneisel Quartet, the Dolmetsch 
Musical Co., and Nina David with a reported range 
of an octave, more or less, above Miss Yaw’s top- 
most notch previous to reconstruction. Hofmann 
is to open the course on Tuesday, October 11. 





A warm meed of encouragement should go out 
to artists who are so readily giving their services 
to Chas. T. Hendrick in his time of trouble. The 
program planned for next Tuesday evening at Simp- 
son Auditorium promises a delightful coupie of 
hours, and it is to be hoped that the public will 
respond generously. Among those assisting are 
Mrs. Fred Dorn, Miss Adele Reimers, violin: Mr. 
Skeele, organ: Mr. Hendrick himself, with Miss 
Blanche Williams, in the very front rank of the 
local accompanists, at the piano. 


Los Angeles is certainly not doomed to lack of 
musical doings this coming winter. The chief won- 
der is how they are all going to pay the piper. 


Mr. Jahn is not to have all straight sailing in the 
mixed chorus field after all. Now comes Mr. Barn- 
hart with his Apollo Club, already 400 strong, with 
the country precincts still to be heard from. 


But why “Apollo” for a chorus of mixed voices? 

Icago, It is true, supplies a precedent; but Chi- 
ago sense of the congruous was taking a day off 
when that particular idea found acceptance. 


, T see “Professor” this and “Professor” that are 
aco to run about the city and put on profes- 
dave is generally quite after the fashion of the 
ee sincerely hoped were laid to everlasting 

ae not scotch this “Professor” business ? 
i so f mse, any man who professes anything is, 
ar, a “Professor,” and I oftentimes am in. 
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clined to suspect that that is about as far as he 
gets. 

In decency’s name let musicians sit down deter- 
minedly on this cheap titling weakness and leave the 
true “Professorships” to those who occupy univer- 
sity chairs—and the buncombe handle to those who 
follow more spectacular callings. 

(Ed. Note—Mr. Stevenson is only “Professor” on the golf 


links, and that I fear is satirical—at least, if the title alludes 
to his prowess at golf.[ 





At the Ellis Club general meeting of last week 
Major H. T. Lee was elected president: I. B. New- 
ton, vice-president; Willis Parris, treasurer; H. D. 
Alfonso, secretary, and C. C. Gibbons, librarian. 
The members of the music committee are Chas. J. 
Ellis, Geo. Steckel and Henry P. Flint. The voice 
committe is composed of Messrs. Hendrick, Lott, 
Gregg and Edson. Mr. Poulin continues in the con- 
ductorship as already stated, and Miss Blanche 
Rogers again lends the charm of her personality and 
. poetry of her touch to this otherwise Eveless 
‘den. 





More courses. So many, indeed, are being set 
before us that there is grave danger of musical 
dyspepsia. The Y. M. C. A. has a “Star” course— 
“the best popular-priced series of entertainments 
ever gotten together by any management in South- 
ern California”’—in which statement T think may 
be discerned the fine [talian hand of Blanchard & 
Wentter 


The Imperial Course opens on Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 27, with the Euterpean Ladies’ Chorus of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, “the best known women’s organization 
in America”’—at least, so say the impresarios, and 
I always did have the most implicit confidence in 
managers and their childlike blandness. 


PREDERICK STEVENSON. 





The Freeze Conservatory of Music and School of 
Dramatic Art. 
Voice, Piano, Accompanying, Violin, Guitar, Banjo, Mandolin, 
Orchestral and Band Instruments. 

Elocution, Oratory, English Literature, Shakespeare, Dra- 
matic Art, Fencing, Physical Culture and Languages. 
This ts the only school in the West having a fully equipped 

theater and an experienced actor as stage director. 

Pupils prepared for Opera, Concert, Oratorio, Church and 

Stage. 
624 West Tenth Street 








Phone 5867. Los Angeles, Cal. 





Charles E. Pemberton 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR 
HARMONY AND COUNTERPOINT. 
Harmony Taught by Mail. 


Studio: 306-7 BLANCHARD BLoc., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Classes or 
Individual Lessons. 











William H. Mead 


Teacher of the Flute and Director of Orchestral Societies 
Flutist, Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra, five years. 
Director, First Congregational Orchestra eight years. 

Instructions Practical. Stupio: 317 Blanchard Bldg., L. A. 





Alice Coleman 


PIANIST 
Cumnock SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
Wednesdays and Saturdays 1500 Figueroa St., Los Angeles 
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LOS ANGELES NATIONAL BANK 


a 


N, E, corner First and Spring streets 


oe 


Capital, Surplus and Profits $800,000.00 
Total Resources = = = - $4,300,000.00 


G. E. BITTINGER, 


W. CC. PATTERSON, 
Cashier 


President 





NATIONAL BANK 


Wilcox Bidg., Cor. Second and Spring 


First 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Capital and Surplus —- $1,250,000 
6,000,000 
8,000,000 


Deposits - 
Resourees - - - -— 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR WOMEN 


Organized 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA =f 
SHVINGS BANK 2B 


Southeast Corner of Fourth 
and Spring Streets 


4% interest paid on term deposits 


Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent 
$2.00 per year up 


We invite inspection of our vaults 
which are the finest west 
of Chicago 
Officers and Directors—J. H. 
President; A. H. Braly, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Chas. H.Tol), Cashier; W. D. 
Woolwine, Vice- P-esident; J. H. 
Griffin, Sec.; J M. Eiliott, H. Jevne, 
Ww. C. Patterson. 


Braly, 


Open Saturday Evenings, 
6:30 to 8:30 


HIGH-GRADE 


AGENTS 
‘Mx aANHATTAN" 
Full Dress SHIRTS 


CLOTHING 


FOR MEN and Boys 


BROKAW BROS. 
Astor Place—New York 


HARRIS & FRANK (nc. 


119-125 North Spring Street 


Sole Agints 
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Financial 
BONDS. 
The issue of $7000 of Santa Maria school bonds 





has been sold by the Board of Supervisors of Santa 


Barbara county to Henley C. Booth of santa Bar- 


bata 


Plans for the new school building at Anaheim 


have been adopted and directors will at once adver- 


tise for bids. The $10,000 issue of bonds sold to 
a Los Angeles concern at par and accrued interest 
and a premium of $43. 

The voters of South Pasadena have voted against 
issue of bonds for $5000 for school purposes. 

The Clerk of the Board of Supervisors of Los 
Angeles county has been instructed to advertise for 
bids for the disposal of bonds for $3200 for Lemon 
School District. 

Bonds have been voted for $30,000 for the con- 
struction of an outfall sewer system for San Pedro, 

The electors of the Newport School District, 
Orange county, will hold an election October 3 to 
vote on an issue of $5000 for the purchase of school 
lots and erecting and furnishing school houses. 
Bonds will be $1000 each, numbered 1 to 5; Bond 
No. 1 for $1000, payable June 1, 1906; No. 28, June 
I, 1907, and so on. 

The settlement of the bonded indebtedness ol 
the Escondido irrigation district is assured. More 
than $80,000 has been paid to the depositories in 
Los Angeles and San Diego. 

Proposals for the purchase of the $4000 Gardena 
School bonds will be received by the Board of Super- 
visors of Los Angeles county up to 2 p. m., Septem 
ber 26; bonds to bear 5 per cent interest. Bonds 
are numbered one to eight; Bond No. 1 payable 
September 26, 1909, for $500; Bond No. 2, 1901, ain 
so on, 

The Mercantile Improvement Co. of Los Angeles, 
has filed a certificate of bonded indebtedness for 
$75,000, secured on leasehold interest in premises 
heretofore known as Spring strect school property. 

The Newport Beach School Board will cal! am 
election soon for voting $5000 school bonds and 
changing school site. 

An extension of the water system of Santa Ana 
is proposed and it is probable that the Council will 
call an election to vote on an issue of $60,000. 

An election will be held September 27 by the 
electors of Los Nietos Valley Union High School 
District, Los Angeles, county, to vote on an issue 
of $20,000 to purchase lots, build and equip a school 
house. Bonds will be numbered from 1 to 20 indltr 
sive. Bond No. 1 for Stooo to run one year; Bond 
No. 2 to run two year,s and so on. 

The School Trustees of Santa Maria district havé 
been instructed to secure a lot and construct al 
8-room building. An election to vote bonds for 
.$17,000 will be called. 





San Fernando is to have a new bank. It will be 
opened with a paid-up capital of $25,000. The 
board of directors and officers are Isaac Spring 
of Pasadena, president; J. E. Wheat, vice-president: 
L. J. Walker, cashier; Isaac Springer, J. E. Wheat 
H. C. Hubbard, E. L. Brown, F. A. Powell, directo 

F. N. Hawes, vice-president of the Granite Bam 
and Trust Company of Monrovia, has resigned al 
Captain Alfred Stedman has been elected to fill the 
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vacancy. Mr. Hawes has accepted a position with 
one of the leading Los Angeles banks, but continues 
as a director in the local bank. Mr.and Mrs. Hawes 
will make their home in Monrovia. They will leave 
on October 6 for a five weeks eastern trip. 

The new Pomona Savings and Trust Company 
will open for business next Monday. 

The organization of the Bank of Fullerton has 
been perfected. he capital stock 1s $25,000 and the 
oficers are: Wiailliam McEndree, president; E. R. 
Pomenee, vice-president; George A. Percival, cash- 
ier; H. C. McEndree, assistant cashier; directors, 
William McEndree, E. R. Amerige, Samuel Krae- 
mer, P. Nicols, J. C. Braly, D. J. Bastanchury and 
George A. Percival. 








Iaals W. Hellman, President Charles Seyler, Cashier 


J. A. Graves, Vice-President Gustav Heimann, 1st Asst. Cashier 
]. N. Yan Nuys, Vice-President John Alton, Asst, Cashier 
T. E. Newlin, Vice-President 


Farmers and Merchants National Bank 


OF LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Cor. Main and Commercial Streets 
Largest Bank in Southern California 


Capital, Paid up : F $1,500,000.00 
Surplusand Profts - - - £,083,430.94 
United States and other first class bonds 2,859,694.98 
Cashon hand - $1,361,947.63 
Due from hanks on call 2,285,223.72 
Total Available Cash - - - 3,589,062.95 


LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 
Speoial Safe Deposit Department and Storage Vaults 





GECURITY SAVINGS BANK 


H. W. Hellman Building, Spring and Feurth Streets 


surpus $900,000.00 Ree"re*s $7,500,000.00 


s* 


Largest Savings Bank in Southern California 


ry Paid on Saving Accounts 
® OnCertificates of Deposit 


3% Paid on Ordinary Deposits 


Interest from Date 
Compounded Semi- 
Annunally. 

Accounts opened 
from $1 up. 


ESSENTIAL POINTS 
TO BE CONSIDERED IN SELECTING A SAVINGS BANK— 


Capital, Surplus, Resources, Conservative Management, Facilities and Safety 


OFFIGERS AND DIREGTORS 
op Mattori, Pres. Maurice S. Hellman, Vice-Pres. WW. D. Longyear, Cash. 
A.C e) Tuam W.L. Graves Win. H. Allen, Jr. Henderson Hayward 
_ A. Graves Pr. E. Newlin J. H. Shankland Henry W. O'Melveny 
MONEY LOANED ON REAL ESTATE OPEN SATURDAY EVENINGS 
Special Department—Banking by Mail 
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HOME sav- 
INGS BANK 
OF LOS ANGELES 





152 North Spring St. 
S. E. Corner Court St. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL 
$200,000.00 


Paid Up $100,000.00 


Amo Hive 

rl i: J€ Opened and Dey 

Mall. “Li Withdrawais made b 
i POAS made on approved 


Becurity, ai : 
Dosits- Interests Paid on de- 





. Officers and Directors: 


Wor quot) President J. H. Bullard 

Isaac Soringe jo dent Herbert J. Goudge 
= ry e- & 

0.J. Wigdal Gaurce rest. JM. Hale 


asnier Reese Llewellyn 


Wim. Meek 
C. M.Staub 
H.J Whitley 


Chas. F. Rice R. ™, Armour 


ARMOUR & RICE 


Wines and Liquors 
314 W. SEVENTH STREET 


Phone Peter 496! Los Angeles, Cal. 





Horace G@. HAMILTON, Pres. 
J. O. SULLIVAN, Vice- Pres. 


The Glen Holly Dairy Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


CAPITAL STOCK, $200,000 

Telephones, 
sunset West 18 
Home Ex, 158 


Our own Farme 
Our Own Cows, 


J. L. STARR, SEC’Y 


Highest Quality 
Milk and Cream 


Our retail wagons 
cover all portions 
of the city. 


DEPOT 1158 fo 1170 SAN PEDRO STREET. 








Our Business is to Make Folks Comfortable 
Try One of Our Morris Chairs $8 


with Reversible Gushions 


Full Arm Easy Rockers, $2.50 and up. 
Rattan Rockers, Big value, $4.50 and un 
Soft Pillows and Good Sedding 


IT ba hie 






Wheel Chairs 
FURMITURE AND CARPEY HOUSE solid or 
53!-3-5 $0 SPRING ST, rented, 





Have You Visited 


Che Angel's Flight? 


COR. T[THithb 42ne Ll Sa. 





Most unique pleasure resort 
in the world. Pavillton, Park 
and Observation Tower. 
Fares 5c with libera! ticket 
reductions 
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GEORGE ZOBELEIN 
Vice-Pres. and sec 


JOSEPH MAIER 
Pres. and Treas. 


MAIER & ZOBELEIN BREWERY 


(INCORPORATED) 
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444 Aliso St. Los Angeles 
SOSOSSSSSSSSOSOSSPSCOOCOOOOS 


TEL. M. gf 
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Splendid Eating 








Delightiul Music 





With the best from the 
brewers and wine-makers 
Served with taste in 
pleasant surroundings, 
entirely respectable and 
moderate price. This ts 
the story of thesx**%% 


PALACE #& & 


RESTAURANT 
FIRST & SPRING Sts. 


Schneider 
& Fieber 


Proprietors 


The BEST ATTRACTION In SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


Long Beach Terminal Island Catalina 


The Finest Equipment and Roadbed in 
The West! 


information and Literature Furnished Gladly At City 
Ticket Office 250 S$. Spring 


Phones: Home 3252, 490 Main 352, James 8951 


Low 
Rates 
From 
The 
East 


to California, Arizona and New Mexico will be 


in effec’, viathe Santa Fe from September 15th § 


to October 15th, 1904. 

From Chicago $33.00; Kansas City $25.00; St. 
Louis $30.00, and similar low rates from many 
other points. 


Teil Your Friends 


about it and instruct them to ask for tickets 
via the 


| Santa Fe 


i The Tourist to Southern 


California Soon Learns [hat 


THE PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAN 


i Reaches all Points of Interest to the 


Sight Seer and Pleasure Hunter 


It climbs Mt. Lowe and spreads the panorama of 
the Valley and the Sea at his feet; it reaches to 
Long Beach and the Coast resorts where the charm 
ot the Sea lures him; it invites him to the orange 
groves and viueyards and old Mission out toward 
Monrovia and Baldwin’s Ranch and San Gabriel; 
to the fair uplands of Glendale and the harbor at 
San Pedro. 

We have so many charming trips at your disposal, 
with such gracious service at small cost that we 
will be glad to tell you of them 


The Pacific Electric Railway 
All Cars Start From 6th and Main 


Yosemite Valley 
and 


| Mariposa big Trees 


One of tue World’s greatest show places. A marvel 
of majestic heights and snowy waterfalls. If you 
can see but one place in California by all means 


let it be 


Yosemite 


Through car service to Raymond via Berenda. 
Inquire at 261 South Spring Street 


Southern Pacific 


The GRAPHIC is printed by 
Cas, sor R & Cuber Re 
123 Temple Street. 
5354. 


Home 
Sunset James 7331. 
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